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THE SOCIAL StuprEes Loox 
BEYOND THE WAR 

I“ A forty-page pamphlet which is 

priced at only ten cents, the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
has issued a statement of postwar pol- 
icy for the guidance of social-studies 
teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators. The pamphlet is the work of 
an advisory commission of 155 leading 
educators in the field of the social 
studies. Without exaggeration it can 
be said that this publication is one of 
the most forward-looking pronounce- 
ments on the task facing American 
schools which have come from any or- 
ganization of professional workers. 

The pamphlet is organized in seven 
parts: (1) “The Challenge,” (2) “Im- 
pacts of War on American Educa- 
tion,” (3) “Analysis of Postwar So- 
ciety and Needs,” (4) “Implications 
of War and Postwar Needs for Curric- 
ulum Change in the Social Studies,” 
(5) “Implications of the Warand Post- 
war Needs for Teaching Procedures 
in the Social Studies,” (6) “Implica- 


tions of This Analysis for the Program 
of Teacher Education,” (7) “The 
Call.” 

The treatment of each part is clear, 
incisive, and succinct. Each sentence 
has been carefully weighed in order 
that readers may find no basis for 
quibbling over the deep conviction of 
the commission regarding the oppor- 
tunity offered social-studies teachers 
to contribute to the building of a world 
of freedom, well-being, and security. 
This time the opportunity must not 
be muffed. 


America’s part in winning the war, her 
economic strength, and her ideals and tradi- 
tions of leadership in international co-opera- 
tion have already placed her in a position of 
leadership in shaping the postwar world. If, 
however, our hopes and plans are to be real- 
ized, we must be prepared to wage peace as 
effectively as we have waged war. The cam- 
paigns of peace require an informed and 
thoughtful citizenry, determined to attack 
world problems with courage, resourceful- 
ness, and high moral purpose. 

During the war years emphasis has been 
placed upon technical progress, on the pro- 
duction of material goods, and on the de- 
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velopment of technical and military skills. 
As the war ends, chief emphasis must be 
placed on achievement in the far less tan- 
gible and more difficult area of human rela- 
tions. Continued progress in all areas, in- 
cluding production and technical advance, 
depends upon the establishment of favorable 
relationships among nations, between gov- 
ernments and producers, between manage- 
ment and labor, between producers and 
consumers. Social goals must be established 
with intelligence and understanding, com- 
mon interests must be capitalized, and ap- 
parent conflicts explored and reconciled. 
Education, both formal and informal, in all 
its departments and phases, and at all age 
levels, must take account of the problems 
and needs which the war and the peace will 
have created or intensified. 

The social studies have a special respon- 
sibility for enabling citizens to bring in- 
formed, thoughtful, and purposeful intelli- 
gence to bear on international, national, and 
individual problems. Encouraged and sup- 
ported by school boards and administrators, 
they must capitalize the increased awareness 
of peoples and conditions in all parts of the 
world, and increase determination to estab- 
lish a peace that will endure. Only as inter- 
ests, enthusiasm, and enlightened participa- 
tion of electorates in policy-making can be 
assured will victory be consolidated and pre- 
served. 

A nation which has poured out its wealth, 
talent, and energy in a war to establish last- 
ing peace cannot afford to be parsimonious or 
indifferent in defending that peace when it 
is won. 


The discussion of the implications 
of the policy for teacher education is 
especially trenchant. Better recruit- 
ment programs are recommended to 
insure teachers of higher caliber for 
the social studies. A broad and many- 
sided academic education is advocated 
and a professional preparation that 
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will be determined by the task facing 
the future teacher in the field. The 
commission urges that, as a means of 
acquiring experience in democratic 
processes, teachers in training be en- 
couraged to accept membership on 
committees managing school affairs, 
committee chairmanships, and group 
offices. If possible, apprentice services 
in conducting community agencies 
(such as social-work agencies, settle- 
ment houses, youth hostels, and co- 
operatives), camping, and enjoyable 
social experiences in both formal and 
informal situations are advised in or- 
der that prospective teachers of social 
studies may learn the acceptable ways 
of society and may feel comfortable 
and secure in their social life. 

School authorities are urged, as 
soon as the supply of teachers will per- 
mit, to set about the task of eliminat- 
ing weak members of the staff who 
were drawn in as a temporary expedi- 
ent and whose preparation is totally 
inadequate to meet the teaching needs 
of the postwar period. Specific social- 
studies preparation on the part of 
those who would continue as teachers 
of the social studies is rigidly insisted 
upon. In-service training for this 
group, as well as for the less experi- 
enced group entering teaching with 
better preparation, is strongly empha- 
sized. Workshops in local systems, 
systematic extension and summer 
courses or seminars, local councils of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies, and refresher courses for 
teachers who have reached the maxi- 
mum salary and certification require- 
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ments are proposed. The use of all 
available resources of school and com- 
munity for an attack on the curricu- 
lum is commended as a superlative 
means of in-service education. The 
agreement on a basic philosophy, the 
setting-up of controlling objectives, 
the search for new materials, and the 
evaluation of results achieved are 
challenging activities for social-studies 
teachers in every school system. As a 
means of guarding against bookish- 
ness in social-studies teaching, a per- 
sonal program of educational enrich- 
ment through broad reading, foreign 
and domestic travel, participation in 
community activities, and some work 
experience in occupations other than 
teaching are recommended by the 
commission. 

The pamphlet is concluded with the 
following call to teachers of the social 
studies who will be privileged to serve 
in the postwar period: 

As the war has tested our youth and our 
older population, it has at the same time 
tested our peculiarly American system of 
education. In the armed forces and on the 
home front, we have demonstrated initia- 
tive, adaptability, and resourcefulness. We 
have accepted wartimie adjustments and re- 
strictions without abandoning our rights or 
our habit of being critical. We have devel- 
oped and used tremendous industrial and 
military power without becoming either ro- 
bots or militarists. We have demonstrated 
our devotion to democratic ideals and insti- 
tutions by pouring out not only vast wealth 
and human energy but the lives of many of 
our finest youth. We have defended and ad- 
vanced ideals and traditions long imbedded 
in our programs of civic education. 

We are now committed to co-operation in 
a world program for the establishment of 
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peace, security, and well-being. Only to the 
extent that we succeed will our aims in the 
war be achieved, and the victory for which 
we have sacrificed, be preserved. Now, once 
more our people and our system of education 
are to be tested; again initiative, adaptabil- 
ity, and resourcefulness will be demanded; 
again unselfish devotion to the greater good 
will be needed; and fear and uncertainty 
about the future must be superseded by con- 
fidence and determination. There is no reason 
for believing that our spiritual resources 
have been exhausted. We can and we will 
meet the challenge to maintain and extend 
the way of life that we have developed, and 
that we are still striving to perfect. For such 
purposes our schools must build understand- 
ing, loyalty, and support. 


A List oF JuNIor Hic# 
SCHOOL FILMS 


LIAS LIEBERMAN, associate super- 
intendent of schools in New 
York City, has announced the dis- 
tribution of a catalogue listing more 
than two thousand motion-picture 
films for use in the junior high schools 
of his city. The films are kept in spe- 
cial film libraries set up in ten junior 
high schools in various parts of the 
city. Upon requisition by principals, 
the distribution centers send prints 
of the films to teachers who wish to 
use them. Each title is briefly de- 
scribed so that the teacher planning to 
use films will have an idea of their con- 
tents, and the centers are listed in 
which prints of the film can be found. 
Six suggestions to be followed by 
teachers to insure effective use of the 

films are outlined in the catalogue: 
1. Before showing a film to pupils, pre- 


view the film yourself to become familiar 
with the contents. If a guide accompanies the 
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film, read it carefully by way of preparation. 
Guides contain valuable suggestions. 

2. Prepare a list of questions you intend 
to ask the pupils after they have seen the 
film, and tell the pupils in advance what 
these questions are, so that they may view 
the film with the definite object of answering 
these questions. This will insure concentrat- 
ed attention on the part of the pupils. 

3. Reshow the film, if necessary, to cor- 
rect wrong impressions or to emphasize im- 
portant features of the film. 

4. Films may be used for motivation, in- 
tensive teaching, enrichment of a topic, or 
review. The technique of the teacher will, 
of course, vary in accordance with the pur- 
pose of showing the film. 

5. Teaching films, like textbooks, charts, 
maps, or globes, are teaching aids, and 
should be used only when they help explain 
or enrich a topic. Films should never be used 
merely to fill in time or because pupils enjoy 
sitting back to view a movie. Only films for 
entertainment should be used in this way. 
Films should be carefully selected for suita- 
bility to the grade of the pupils as well as to 
the topic which the film enriches. 

6. Pupils should not be shown the same 
film term after term, for this would result in 
loss of interest, just as would the use of the 
same textbook for several grades. 


In a message to junior high school 
principals, Dr. Lieberman called the 
publication an achievement which 
would be received with genuine appre- 
ciation by the schools of New York 
City: 

For the first time we are given a complete 
and comprehensive inventory of the films 
now on hand in the local centers and a brief 
annotation for each title. This ready source 
of reference should prove especially helpful 
to teachers and result in a wider use of visual 
aids which are immediately available. 

Undoubtedly the postwar period will see 
a greatly expanded program of visual educa- 


tion, and as soon as equipment and materials 
are obtainable larger expenditures will be 
made in this area. As new films are added to 
the different film centers, supplementary 
lists for inclusion in the catalogue will be is- 
sued. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNDERSTANDING 
Our VETERANS 


unit of instructional material en- 
titled “Veterans” has been is- 
sued by the Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York 19, New York. A release on the 
unit points out that every major war 
in which the United States has en- 
gaged has left behind a veterans’ prob- 
lem to be faced critically sooner or 
later. Since fifteen million veterans or 
more will probably emerge from our 
armed forces at the close of World 
War II (over twice the number that 
have fought in all our previous wars 
put together), the country faces an 
enormous problem in helping its veter- 
ans find the best possible road back to 
civilian life. The purpose of the unit 
issued by the Department is to ac- 
quaint young people in the schools 
with the magnitude of the problem, to 
develop understanding of the ways of 
solving it, and to create a personal in- 
terest on the part of all young people 
in the local individual veterans who 
may return badly maladjusted after 
long absence from home in the pur- 
suits of war. 
The unit is illustrated with many 
action photographs and excellent pic- 
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tographs. The story of the demobi- 
lized soldiers of the Revolutionary 
War, the Civil War, and World War I 
is traced, and consideration is given to 
the government provisions whereby 
the nation, until suddenly confronted 
with the results of its neglect, felt that 
it had discharged its duty toward 
them. 

The treatment makes clear that 
there is already ample evidence that 
this time a more enlightened program 
will do much to insure against the fail- 
ures which were made after other 
wars. After briefly considering the 
home front to which the soldier will 
return after the war and some of the 
things that the soldier goes through 
as trainee and fighting man, the unit 
describes the tremendous machinery 
now operating to provide veterans 
with health, job and educational op- 
portunities, and relief from hardship. 
In a concluding section the unit points 
out that government help is not 
enough, however; a climate of under- 
standing that is warm and helpful to 
the veteran in finding the road back to 
civilian life is vital to insure against 
ultimate failure. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY FOR SCHOOLS 


Ews items in the public press to 

the effect that government sur- 

plus property is accumulating at a 
rapid rate have been the cause of many 
inquiries from secondary-school ad- 
ministrators regarding the possibility 
of acquiring such property as might 
be of great use to schools. The provi- 
sions of the act (Public Law 457) 
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which are of concern to schools are 
herewith quoted for the benefit of the 
readers of the School Review who may 
be interested in the acquisition of such 


property. 


Sec. 13. (a) The Board shall prescribe 
regulations for the disposition of surplus 
property to States and their political sub- 
divisions and instrumentalities, and to tax- 
supported and nonprofit institutions, and 
shall determine on the basis of need what 
transfers shall be made. In formulating such 
regulations the Board shall be guided by the 
objectives of this Act and shall give effect to 
the following policies to the extent feasible 
and in the public interest: 

(1) (A) Surplus property that is appropri- 
ate for school, classroom, or other educa- 
tional use may be sold or leased to the States 
and their political subdivisions and instru- 
mentalities, and tax-supported educational 
institutions, and to other nonprofit educa- 
tional institutions which have been held ex- 
empt from taxation under section ror (6) of 
the Internal Revenue Code 

(B) Surplus medical supplies, equipment 
and property suitable for use in the protec- 
tion of public health, including research, 
may be sold or leased to the States and their 
political subdivisions and instrumentalities, 
and to tax-supported medical institutions, 
and to hospitals or other similar institutions 
not operated for profit which have been held 
exempt from taxation under section 1o1 (6) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

(C) In fixing the sale or lease value of 
property to be disposed of under subpara- 
graph (A) and subparagraph (B) of this 
paragraph, the Board shall take into consid- 
eration any benefit which has accrued or 
may accrue to the United States from the use 
of such property by any such State, political 
subdivision, instrumentality, or institution. 

(2) Surplus property shall be disposed of 
so as to afford public and governmental in- 
stitutions, nonprofit or tax-supported educa- 
tional institutions, charitable and elee- 
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mosynary institutions, nonprofit or tax-sup- 
ported hospitals and similar institutions, 
States, their political subdivisions and in- 
strumentalities, and volunteer fire compa- 
nies, an opportunity to fulfil, in the public 
interest, their legitimate needs. 

(b) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Board, whenever the Government agency 
authorized to dispose of any property finds 
that it has no commercial value or that the 
cost of its care and handling and disposition 
would exceed the estimated proceeds, the 
agency may donate such property to any 
agency or institution supported by the Fed- 
eral Government or any State or local gov- 
ernment, or to any nonprofit educational or 
charitable organization, or, if that is not 
feasible, shall destroy or otherwise dispose of 
such property, but, except in the case of 
property the immediate destruction of which 
is necessary or desirable either because of the 
nature of the property or because of the ex- 
pense or difficulty of its care and handling, no 
property shall be destroyed until thirty days 
after public notice of the proposed destruc- 
tion thereof has been given (and a copy of 
such notice given to the Board at the begin- 
ning of such thirty-day period) and an at- 
tempt has been made within such thirty days 
to dispose of such property otherwise than 
by destruction 

(f) The disposal of surplus property un- 
der this section to States and political sub- 
divisions and instrumentalities thereof shall 
be given priority over all other disposals of 
property provided for in this Act except 
transfers under section 12. 


Materials chiefly educational in 
their uses have not as yet been de- 
clared surplus in large quantities. 
On the other hand, the stock pile is 
reported to include many items which 
are used by schools, and these are be- 
ing sold to purchasers who usually 
buy in large quantities. 

The chief difficulty encountered 


by the potential buyer is the lack of 
information regarding the materials 
available, their location, their price, 
and the conditions under which pur- 
chases can be made. The best source 
of such information at present for 
prospective school buyers is Senate 
Committee Print No. 19, 78th Con- 
gress, 2d Session, entitled ‘Small 
Business Problems—Buyer’s Guide 
for Surplus Property” (revised edi- 
tion, November 2, 1944. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
$o.10). This pamphlet names dis- 
posal agencies, lists regional offices 
now being operated by the Surplus 
Property Board, and describes the 
types of surplus property and mate- 
rials that each agency handles. 

Another source of information 
which school buyers should examine is 
a weekly publication entitled Sur- 
plus Reporter. Persons interested in 
securing this publication should ad- 
dress the nearest regional office of the 
United States Treasury Procurement 
Division. The Surplus Reporter 
lists periodically some of the larger 
items of surplus available for sale. It 
is put out in eight divisions or classi- 
fications, namely, (1) furniture, (2) 
machinery, (3) general products, (4) 
automotive, (5) hardware, (6) textiles 
and weaving, (7) medical and surgical 
supplies, and (8) paper, office sup- 
plies, and equipment. In writing the 
regional Office of Treasury Procure- 
ment, it is necessary to specify the 
classifications in which the school sys- 
tem is interested. 

The “Legislative News Flash’’ of 
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the National Education Association 
for January 3, 1945, quotes a repre- 
sentative of the regional office of one 
of the disposal agencies as saying: 


We are short on warehousing space. For 
the present, materials that are declared sur- 
plus remain at the points where they became 
surplus. Some of these points are many miles 
from water or rail transportation facilities. 
This means that many of them are difficult of 
accessibility. A prospective small purchaser 
may discover he cannot profitably make a 
special trip to the place where the property is 
located. Before he starts on his journey, if he 
decides to make it, we can give him only the 
roughest kind of idea about the condition of 
the materials in which he is interested. If we 
have a sample on hand, we do not know 
whether it is typical of the stock we are ex- 
pected to sell. 

In our region we have many hundreds of 
places where surplus materials are located. 
Purchasers can acquire property at any one 
of these places, but they cannot discover at 
these places what is in stock at other disposal 
points in the region. This information can be 
had only by addressing a letter of inquiry to 
the regional office. By the time we get a reply 
in the mail the stock may be exhausted. 


The Division of Legislative-Federal 
Relations of the National Education 
Association suggests: 


Until the Surplus Property Board has had 
a chance to get down to work, it is improb- 
able that essential information, adequate in 
detail, can be disseminated about what is in 
the surplus stock pile of the nation, or what 
the condition and quantity and price of 
items are. The prospective purchaser must 
pursue such information. 

Under existing conditions, one of the most 
practical suggestions for prospective buyers 
to observe is to write to the regional office of 
the United States Treasury, Procurement 
Division, for a list of the surplus property 
warehouses in the region where the school 
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system or college is located. One or more of 
these may be located near by, making peri- 
odic visitation and inspection of available 
surplus materials practicable. In other in- 
stances, where disposal points are located at 
a distance, school buyers may decide to or- 
ganize in community groups and thus for 
economical reasons plan a community pro- 
gram of inspection of surplus stocks and the 
common sharing of information needed for 
careful buying. 

Another suggestion is that the school 
buyer make an inventory of the needs of the 
school system or institution he represents, 
file these needs with the appropriate dis- 
posal agency, and ask that he be advised by 
such agency as soon as the materials he re- 
quires become surplus. 


CHILDREN FROM WAR RELOCATION 
CENTERS 


HE news section in the February 
issue of the School Review spoke 
of the removal of the restrictions on 
the residence of loyal Americans of 
Japanese ancestry. It is anticipated 
that many families will now be leav- 
ing War Relocation Centers and that 
their children will enter schools in 
various parts of the United States. 
In order to facilitate the transfer of 
these children to public schools, Les- 
ter K. Ade, W.R.A. director of educa- 
tion, has prepared a twenty-four—page 
bulletin entitled ‘Education Program 
in War Relocation Centers,”’ which 
is issued by the War Relocation Au- 
thority of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Dr. Ade says in 
the Foreword: 
The material in this bulletin has been pre- 
pared as one means of indicating to super- 


intendents and other school officials that the 
War Relocation Authority has endeavored 
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to help these pupils continue their norma! 
educational progress in the relocation cen- 
ters The bulletin deals with aims, pur- 
poses, organization, and administration of 
schools on all levels; namely, nursery, ele- 
mentary, secondary, and _ post-secondary 
schools. This monograph is designed to pre- 
sent a general overview of the education pro- 
gram in W.R.A. Centers and to answer at 
least some of the questions which doubtless 
will be raised when superintendents of educa- 
tion are faced with the problem of adjust- 
ment of these pupils in their respective 
school communities. 


The bulletin discusses the aims and 
purposes of the education program in 
War Relocation Centers; the organiza- 
tion and administration of the schools; 
the program of instruction in the nurs- 
ery,elementary, and secondary schools; 
the post-secondary program; the recre- 
ation program; and the problems of 
relocating elementary-school, second- 
ary-school, and college students. The 
magnitude of the problem treated in 
the bulletin can be realized from the 
fact that approximately 27,700 school 
children were cared for in the seven 
relocation centers established for the 
people of Japanese ancestry who were 
evacuated from the West Coast area. 

About 3,800 school children have left the 
Relocation Centers to relocate in many parts 
of the United States. These American chil- 
dren of Japanese ancestry seem to have ad- 
justed readily into their new schools and to 
have been accepted by pupils and teachers. 
This adjustment often contributed to im- 
prove family morale in the new home 

Instruction at the college level has never 
been provided at the relocation centers. At 
the request of the director of the W.R.A., a 
nongovernmental committee was set up un- 
der the sponsorship of the American Friends 


Service Committee to assist in the relocation 
of students whose college education in West 
Coast institutions had been interrupted by 
evacuation. This organization, the National 
Japanese American Student Relocation 
Council, was supported by numerous educa- 
tional and church groups, the national or- 
ganizations of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
the World Student Service Fund, and others. 

At the time of evacuation approximately 
2,500 students of Japanese ancestry were at- 
tending institutions of higher learning in the 
restricted area. Through the operations of 
the Council approximately 3,000 students 
have been placed in 550 colleges in 46 states. 

Originally it was necessary to work out 
with the War and Navy Departments and 
other agencies procedures for clearance of 
students from relocation centers and colleges 
which they might attend. In August, 1944, 
all restrictions were removed. 

In October, 1944, arrangements were 
made for W.R.A., through counselors in the 
project high schools, to assume placement 
and public relations functions formerly per- 
formed by the Council. The majority of the 
present group of the prospective college stu- 
dents are the oncoming high-school gradu- 
ates, and the Council recommended that 
their placement problems be handled as near- 
ly as possible in the same way as for other 
high-school students. The W.R.A., through 
the relocation offices, is in a position to fol- 
low through where necessary. 


THE PAPER SHORTAGE 


RECENT investigation by Dr. 
George Gallup of paper salvage 

in the United States shows that 2,500,- 
ooo fewer households are participat- 
ing in the Victory Wastepaper Cam- 
paign now than last July when a na- 
tion-wide survey revealed that 22,- 
000,000 households were saving paper 
regularly. Gallup’s findings are in line 
with reports from publishers in all 
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parts of the country. Unless greatly 
increased efforts are put forth by 
everyone, not only to use less paper 
than formerly, but to co-operate with 
paper-salvage agencies, a serious short- 
age is certain to result. Even if the 
war in Europe should be terminated in 
the near future, the demand for pulp 
products will not be decreased suffi- 
ciently to warrant any relaxation in 
present restrictions on paper. 

Few people realize the multi-pur- 
pose uses of paper in the conduct of 
war and in modern shipping. Huge 
quantities are required in the packing 
of munitions and for cartons in ship- 
ping medicines, drugs, blood plasma, 
and dressings bound overseas to our 
battle casualties. The needs of liber- 
ated countries will also make heavy 
demands on our paper supply for a 
long time after hostilities cease. 

The schools have co-operated faith- 
fully in paper-salvage campaigns 
throughout the country. This co- 
operation could be greatly increased 
if the needs for paper were better pre- 
sented to the pupils, who in turn 
would enlist the co-operation of their 
parents in saving paper. In World 
War I President Wilson was instru- 
mental in having prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Education a 
series of pamphlets entitled “Lessons 
in National and Community Life.” 
These materials, prepared for use in 
the schools, dealt with problems, the 
intelligent understanding of which 
would result both in the reduction of 
waste and in the increase of human 
efficiency. This type of approach is 
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undoubtedly needed at present if the 
paper shortage is to be overcome. 

The shortage of school textbooks, 
likely to be accentuated before the 
opening of another school year, has 
been created by the paper shortage. 
This shortage might serve to provide 
new motivation for pupil participation 
in paper-salvage campaigns. Lack of 
paper supply is responsible for much 
of the present dearth of school text- 
books, believed to be several million 
short. Since publisMers are currently 
able to produce only about 85 per cent 
of the number of books produced in 
1942, the shortage of textbooks is like- 
ly to become more serious before the 
restrictions on book paper can be re- 
laxed. 

Edward S. Friendly, chairman of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, has declared that waste- 
paper is now the country’s No. 1 criti- 
cal war-salvage material. He says 
that the inventories at the mills are at 
dangerously low levels and that, un- 
less greater collections are made im- 
mediately, many mills holding impor- 
tant war contracts may be forced to 
close. 


PLANS FOR CELEBRATING V-E Day 


HE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL has 

made a nation-wide survey of the 
plans of schools and colleges for the 
celebration of victory by the united 
armies in Europe when Germany sur- 
renders, and it has prepared a special 
bulletin proposing a celebration de- 
signed to divert the emotional reac- 
tions of America’s school children 
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from reckless and unrestrained enthu- 
siasm to a dignified expression. of 
thanksgiving and a purposeful observ- 
ance of victory. The survey dis- 
closed: 


More than half of the nation’s schools 
will not close on V-Day, but will hold a vit- 
tory assembly and then proceed on a basis 
of “business as usual.” 

Approximately half of the schools that do 
plan to close on V-Day will hold a victory as- 
sembly, then dismiss classes for the day. The 
remaining half will dismiss school as soon as 
news of the victory in Europe is received. 

“It is evident,” said Forrest E. Long, di- 
rector of the School and College Division, 
“that those in charge of American schools 
recognize the need for diverting the emotion- 
al reactions of school children to a dignified 
and purposeful observance of victory.” 

Plans for celebrating V-Day in the schools 
are taking the following pattern: 

1. Definite arrangements for the V-Day 
celebration already have been made by most 
schools. In some school systems the school 
administration has set up a regular program 
to be followed by all schools in the system. In 
other schools, the principal and faculty of 
each individual school have been asked to 
plan a program suited to their student body. 

2. An attempt is being made now to get 
the true meaning of V-Day before the stu- 
dent body. The significance of V-Day as a 
day of resolve and restraint is being stressed 
in regular assemblies and in editorial col- 
umns of school papers. 

3. Some school systems have brought dis- 
cussion of V-Day and its implications into 
their home-room programs and classes. Vari- 
ous aspects of the victory and of postwar 
problems are included in. these discussions. 

In general, the Council’s survey shows, 
the V-Day assembly program will follow a 
simple pattern—patriotic music, a statement 
of the significance of the day, a tribute to 
graduates of the school in service, a prayer 


for those who have fallen and for ability to 
achieve the goals for which we are fighting, 
and a ceremony for re-dedication to the task 
ahead. Many schools are inviting parents to 
attend the V-Day assembly. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
FOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


N ACCOUNT of the government’s 
policy of restricting travel, the 
fourteenth annual Conference for 
Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools, to be held during the 
week of July 16-20 at the University 
of Chicago, will be made an integral 
part of the regular course in “City 
School Administration” (Education 
334) during the second three-week ses- 
sion of the summer quarter, July 16- 
August 3. Attendance at conference 
sessions is without fee to students reg- 
istered in the Department of Educa- 
tion and to administrative officers of 
public and private schools who reside 
in Chicago or its immediate vicinity. 
For the benefit of thosé who cannot 
attend because of travel restrictions, 
a volume of proceedings will be made 
available in the autumn. 

The general theme of the confer- 
ence is “Forthcoming Developments 
in American Education.” This theme 
was selected for the reason that im- 
portant changes in education, already 
in the process of development, need 
the light of stimulating discussion to 
facilitate their realization as soon as 
the schools are released from restric- 
tions on materials and personnel made 
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necessary by the war. Three addresses 
by specialists will be given each fore- 
noon during the week, and round- 
table conferences for superintendents, 
high-school principals, and elementa- 
ry-school principals and supervisors 
will be conducted each afternoon. The 
particular daily themes for discussion 
are: “Forthcoming Developments”: 
(1) “In the Materials and Methods of 
Instruction,” Monday; (2) “In the 
Pre-service and In-service Prepara- 
tion of Teachers,” Tuesday; (3) “In 
School Buildings, Equipment, and 
Recreational Facilities,” Wednesday ; 
(4) “In the External and Internal Or- 
ganization and Administration of 
Schools,” Thursday; (5) “In School 
and Community Planning,” Friday. 
A program for school-board members 
in the immediate vicinity of Chicago 
is scheduled for Wednesday evening, 
July 18. The customary summer-quar- 
ter exhibit of textbooks will be held 
July 12-17. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS OF HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


HE twenty-third annual Institute 


for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions will be held at the 
University of Chicago on July 5 and 6, 
1945, in the Girls’ Club room of the 
University High School, Room 159, 
Belfield Hall, 5820 Kenwood Avenue. 
The general theme of the institute 
for 1945 is “Emergent Responsibil- 
ities in Higher Education.” The four 
sessions of the institute will be de- 
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voted to the following topics: (1) the 
extension of institutional responsibil- 
ities for counseling and guidance, (2) 
the community relations and respon- 
sibilities of colleges and universities, 
(3) the reorganization of upper-divi- 
sion curriculums, and (4) plans for 
faculty participation in institutional 
government. The presentation of the 
papers announced on the program is 
to be followed at each session by dis- 
cussion from the floor. 

In co-operation with the govern- 
ment’s policy of reducing wartime 
travel by civilians, the institute is be- 
ing organized this year primarily for 
the benefit of students, other mem- 
bers of the University community, 
and residents of the Chicago area. The 
institute, since its establishment, has 
always been an integral part of the 
regular instructional program of the 
University during the summer quar- 
ter, and its continuation this year is 
entirely justified on that basis. Ad- 
ministrative officers and faculty mem- 
bers from institutions in Chicago and 
vicinity are cordially invited to at- 
tend. No fee is charged for attendance 
at the institute. 

In accordance with the practice fol- 
lowed during the past sixteen years, 
the proceedings of the institute will be 
published in book form. Those who 
are unable to attend the institute this 
year because of wartime travel re- 
strictions will be able to obtain the 
printed proceedings. 

Persons who expect to attend the 
University of Chicago as students 
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during the summer quarter and who 
wish assistance ‘n locating living ac- 
commodations should correspond with 
the Housing Bureau, 5758 Ellis Av- 
enue. 

Further information regarding the 
institute may be obtained by address- 
ing John Dale Russell, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. 


CONFERENCE FOR TEACHERS OF SO- 
CIAL SCIENCES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 


HE fifth annual Conference for 
Teachers of Social Sciences in 
High Schools and Junior Colleges will 
be held at the University of Chicago 
on July 25, 26, and 27. The theme of 
the conference is “The Social Sciences 
and Their Interrelations.” One session 
of the conference will be devoted to 
the consideration of postwar employ- 
ment as the problem is viewed by the 
economist, the citizen, the govern- 
ment expert, and the politician. 
Other topics to be discussed are: 
“Regionalism as the Integrating Prin- 
ciple in a Social-Science Course,” 
“The Relation of Social Science to 
Social Ideals,”’ Contributions of 
Anthropology and Psychology to the 
Education of the Social-Science 
Teacher,” “The Use of Methods of 
Human Ecology for the Understand- 
ing of Political Action,” “Films and 
Sound in Social-Science Teaching,” 
“The Place of United States History 
in the Senior High School,” and “‘The 
Art of Classroom Discussion.” 
In order to co-operate fully with the 


War Committee on Conventions, at- 
tendance at this year’s conference is 
being limited to students in residence 
at the University and to teachers and 
administrators in Chicago and its com- 
muting area. Requests for programs 
should be sent to Earl S. Johnson, 
Box 51, 1126 East Fifty-ninth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


7. summer-quarter program of 
the Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, includes the 
usual series of workshops for the bene- 
fit of elementary-school, secondary- 
school, and college teaching staffs who 
desire to work on problems related to 
their present or prospective profes- 
sional duties. An integrated workshop 
on elementary and secondary edu- 
cation and human development will be 
operated during the six-week period 
from June 25 to August 4. Students 
may enrol in regular courses during 
the same period, and those who desire 
to do so may continue as participants 
in the workshop during the latter half 
of the summer term, which ends Sep- 
tember 15. The divisions of ele- 
mentary and secondary education in 
the workshop provide the opportunity 
for a selected group of principals, 
supervisors, teachers, and librarians 
to work on problems which are im- 
portant in their own schools, with 
the assistance of the workshop staff. 
Special facilities are available for work 
on problems pertaining to curriculum 
revision, evaluation, audio-visual in- 
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struction, guidance, intercultural edu- 
cation, the arts, the library, and other 
areas. The division on human develop- 
ment will be open to officers and teach- 
ers of public and private schools and 
to college teachers of education, biol- 
ogy, sociology, psychology, and men- 
tal hygiene. It will afford them the 
opportunity to broaden their under- 
standing of children and youth and to 
study the implications of the facts of 
human development for particular 
problems in their own school systems 
and institutions. 

A workshop on rural-school super- 
vision will be conducted under the 
auspices of the Rural Education Com- 
mittee of the University and in co- 
operation with the workshop on ele- 
mentary education. This program 
will have special value for rural- 
school supervisors, county superin- 
tendents, staff members of teacher- 
training institutions and of state de- 
partments, and persons who are plan- 
ning workshops in their own service 
areas or institutions. A general semi- 
nar will be organized for the purpose 
of identifying problems related to the 
improvement of educational programs 
and practices in rural schools. Group 
meetings will be arranged to deal with 
‘such special interests as reading, so- 
cial studies, science, art, curriculum 
revision, and community organization, 
as well as for study of problems of 
supervision of schools in rural com- 
munities. Other problems may be 
worked out through individual con- 
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ferences with appropriate members of 
the workshop staff. It is recommended 
that students in this workshop enrol 
also in Course 304X, “Education in 
Rural Communities.” This course 
deals with educational needs of chil- 
dren, youth, and adults; social forces 
influencing rural education; educa- 
tional services of community, state, 
regional, and national agencies; com- 
munity co-ordination; and rural-ur- 
ban relationships. 

A workshop in intergroup educa- 
tion for teachers and community 
workers is to be held from June 25 
to August 3. In addition to develop- 
ing instructional materials, this work- 
shop will emphasize methods of study- 
ing the community from the stand- 
point of intergroup relations; meth- 
ods of studying adjustment problems 
involving ethnic, racial, or religious 
factors; and ways of using fiction and 
biography for understanding human 
relations. A limited number of fel- 
lowships is available. For information 
about these, write to Miss Hilda 
Taba, director of the Project in 
Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools of the American Council on 
Education, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 

Information concerning workshops 
and registration procedure will be 
sent on application to Miss Verna 
White, executive secretary of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Workshops, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


C. REAVIS 
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Wuo’s WHO For May 


The news notes in this 
issue have been pre- 
pared by Wittiam C, 
REAvIs, professor of 
education at the University of Chi- 
cago. JOHN P. dean of in- 
struction at State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, in a study 
of youth’s views on postwar employ- 
ment, presents data concerning the 
occupational intentions and the atti- 
tude toward postwar conditions of 156 
high-school pupils. HELEN C. COLE, 
instructor in history at the Masters 
School, Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York, discusses the barriers to equality 
of educational opportunity existing 
in England in the past and outlines 
the plans which have been made in 
recent years for the future of second- 
ary education in England. W. A. 
Cram, principal of the Highland 
School, Portland, Oregon, maintains 
that the schools should not fear com- 
parison of their results with those of 
army methods because the armed 
services have demonstrated the value 
of many devices and techniques which 
educators have long wanted to uti- 
lize. ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, associate 
director of the Educational Records 
Bureau, New York City, discusses 
three main areas of attack on the 
problem of improvement of study 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


habits and skills and considers the 
teacher’s role in helping pupils ac- 
quire good study habits. Lreo F. 
SMITH, acting chairman of the Educa- 
tional Research Office, Rochester 
Institute of Technology, reports the 
results of a study of student survival 
at that institution and suggests rea- 
sons for the high survival rate. LEs- 
TER D. Crow, assistant professor of 
education at Brooklyn College, pre- 
sents suggestions for a high-school pro- 
gram for attitude development. The 
selected references on educational psy- 
chology have been prepared by G. T. 
BUSWELL, professor of educational 
psychology, and MANDEL SHERMAN, 
professor of educational psychology, 
both at the University of Chicago. 


Reviewers 
of books 


FATHER Pius J. BARTH, 
O.F.M., student in the 
Department of Educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, on 
leave from his position as instructor 
in social science at Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois. V. Howarp TALLey, 
instructor in music at the University 
of Chicago. RoBert B. WEAVER, 
superintendent of schools, Goshen, - 
Indiana. KENNETH J. REHAGE, teach- 
er in the Laboratory School at the 
University of Chicago. 
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YOUTH THINKS ABOUT POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT 


JOHN P. MILLIGAN 
State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Ww chance has youth to find 
employment in the postwar 
world? This question merits our most 
serious consideration. If we envision 
conditions similar to the pre-war 
situation, youth will surely be unem- 
ployed by private industry. Unem- 
ployed youth are a serious problem in 
any nation. Said Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt: 

No one can remain disinterested or com- 
placent while three or four million of our 
young people who are seeking earnestly for 
work are denied the opportunity of a job, 
the opportunity to prove their innate capa- 
bilities. 

The youth problem is not isolated. 
It is one important phase of the socio- 
economic situation which will confront 
us after the war. When the boys and 
girls have returned from the wars, 
there will be in the United States 
eleven million youth between sixteen 
and twenty-one. Of these, some two 
million will be in high school, soon to 
graduate. Perhaps two million, includ- 
ing war veterans under twenty-one, 
will be occupied with some form of 
higher or vocational education. This 
leaves seven million youth to be oc- 
cupied in some profitable fashion. It 

* American Youth, p. ix. Edited by Walter 


T. Winslow and F. P. Davidson. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1940. 
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is assumed that no one wants them to 
be idle. 

What prospect of employment have 
they? Dire predictions are made by 
some persons. Samuelson makes this 
statement: 


We have reached the present high levels 
of output and employment only by means of 
100 billion dollars of government expendi- 
tures of which 50 billion dollars represents 


Any simple statistical calculation will 
show that the automobile, aircraft, ship- 
building, and electronics industries com- 
bined, comprising the fields with rosiest 
postwar prospects, cannot possibly main- 
tain their present level of employment or 
one-half or one-third of it.? 


Robert C. Taber expresses this opin- 
ion: 


Millions of young people will face chaos 
and be left to founder unless immediate 
measures are taken to safeguard their inter- 
ests.3 


Deardorff emphasizes a need in an 
excellent article entitled “Planning for 
Youth.”* Havighurst challenges us in 


? Paul A. Samuelson, “Unemployment Ahead: 
Il,” New Republic, CXI (September 18, 1944), 
333- 

3 Robert C. Taber, “What’s Ahead for the 
Teens?” Parents’ Magazine, XIX (July, 1944), 
22. 

4 Neva R. Deardorff, “Planning for Youth,” 
Survey, LXXX (April, 1944), 123-25. 
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discussing ‘Postwar Youth Prob- 
lems.”’5 All this is food for thought. If 
the writers cited are at all correct, 
youth is in for a bad time. 

But what are the attitudes of 
youth? Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy 
thinks that youth takes unemploy- 
ment seriously : 


Unemployment is as real and as immedi- 
ate to the young as it is to their teachers or 
employers. Woe to the parent generation 
that does not think as ardently as the young 
feel, in this impasse. But woe to the young 
generation, too, that is advised to play at 
games—or the other extreme—to play 
“youth congress like adults.’ 


Dr. George D. Stoddard, commis- 
sioner of education for the state of 
New York, conducted a discussion 
with a group of youth, which he sum- 


marizes as follows: 


Work, even in a pro tem job, isstimulating 
to these young people. They see definite 
values, especially along the line of meeting 
new people and unfamiliar situations.” 


A most challenging consideration 
of the attitudes of youth is that of 
Boodish.* During 1942-43 the social- 
studies classes in the Murrell Dob- 
bins Vocational School in Philadelphia 
studied the development of demo- 


5 Robert J. Havighurst, “Educational News 
and Editorial Comment,” School Review, LII 
(February, 1944), 65-66. 

6 American Youth, pp. 20-21. Edited by 
Walter T. Winslow and F. P. Davidson. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1940. 

7Quoted from the Macmillan Book News, 
August, 1944. 

8 H. Boodish, ‘Youth Thinks of the Future,” 
School Review, LI (November, 1943), 530-32. 
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cratic government. One phase of the 
work was the writing of short essays 
by the pupils on “their ultimate aims 
in life and the obstacles that stood in 
the way.” Boodish reports that about 
fifty boys, colored and white, re- 
sponded to this assignment. They 
ranged from fourteen to seventeen 
years in age. He says their intelligence 
was “neither inferior nor superior to 
the average high-school pupil.” They 
were, of course, more interested in 
vocational than in academic work. 
The trades represented were plumbing, 
automobile mechanics, machine de- 
sign, machine construction, welding, 
and electrical work. Boodish con- 
cludes that the majority of these pu- 
pils are much too optimistic regarding 
their future: 

They see themselves living in those new, 
modern, prefabricated cities. They see them- 
selves riding in the new plastic automobiles 
and airplanes. They see themselves the true 
beneficiaries of the new advances in science, 


once the war is over and there is again peace 
on earth.9 


Boodish cites a few instances of 
pupils who seem to be realistic re- 
garding the future, but, on the whole, 
he feels that our high-school teachers 
should do more to see that “pupils will 
gain a fuller understanding of our 
problems of today and tomorrow.” 


PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE 
OF THIS STUDY 


Such ideas as have been sum- 
marized above stimulated the writer 
to seek further information regarding 


9 Tbid., p. 532. 
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the attitudes of high-school youth 
about postwar employment. The co- 
operation of English teachers in a 
large metropolitan high school was 
secured. Four teachers of eleventh- 
grade English asked their pupils to 
write compositions. These composi- 
tions came to the writer in four groups. 


Group A represents compositions of fifty- 
four college-preparatory pupils in Grade XI 
—thirty-two boys and twenty-two girls. 
This group of compositions was written on 
the topic “How I Expect To Earn My Living 
after Leaving School.” 

Group B represents compositions of 
thirty-one pupils in the general curriculum— 
four boys and twenty-seven girls. These 
pupils wrote on the topic “How I Expect To 
Earn My Living after the War.” 

Group C represents compositions of 
twenty-six pupils, some of whom were col- 
lege-preparatory, some general, and some 
industrial. There were eleven boys and fifteen 
girls. Compositions were written on the 
topic ‘How I Expect To Earn My Living 
after the War.” 

Group D represents compositions of 
forty-five pupils in the general curriculum— 
seventeen boys and twenty-eight girls. 
Compositions were written on the topic 
“How I Expect To Earn My Living after 
the War.” 


Unfortunately, the writer has no 
information regarding the intelligence 
of these pupils, nor of their home 
backgrounds. The compositions were 
written in a high school in a “better 
part” of a large city. The fact that 
many of the general-curriculum stu- 
dents indicated their intention of go- 
ing to college is some indication that 
these pupils are slightly above average 
in intelligence and in socioeconomic 
status. 
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The study of these 156 compositions 
has raised two questions in the writer’s 
mind: (1) What types of employment 
do these pupils seek, and what are the 
implications for education? (2) Are 
these pupils realistic about the post- 
war situation, and what are the impli- 
cations for education? 


TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT 
SOUGHT BY YOUTH 


The analysis of the occupational in- 
tent of the 156 pupils presented in 
Table 1 reveals nothing startling. It 
is seen at a glance that the majority of 
college-preparatory pupils in Group A 
intend to go into the professions. This 
is what we should expect. Nine of 
thirty-two boys in Group A are plan- 
ning engineering careers. It is some- 
what surprising to find that only one 
boy in Group A is thinking of aero- 
nautical engineering. Chemistry seems 
to be more attractive to Group A 
pupils than any other single profes- 
sion. Again, this is not surprising, 
since we hear so much regarding the 
coming age of plastics. Only one girl 
in Group A mentions nursing. With 
the present emphasis on nurses with 
college degrees, this finding should 
give us pause. In the light of the pres- 
ent need for teachers and the indi- 
cated future need, it is alarming to 
discover that only two of this group 
intend to teach. Perhaps the lately 
much-emphasized “oversupply” of 
teachers, particularly in metropolitan 
areas, is having an effect at precisely 
the wrong time. 

It is important to look at the whole 
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TABLE 1 
OCCUPATIONAL INTENTIONS OF 156 HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


NUMBER OF 
NUMBER OF NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS IN STUDENTS IN Group C STUDENTS IN 
Group A Group B (COLLEGE, Group D 
(COLLEGE) (GENERAL) GENERAL, (GENERAL) 
INDUSTRIAL) 


To- 


tal 


1. Professions: 
Bacteriology—bi- 


Engineering—aero- 

nautical 
Engineering—civil. 
Engineering—con- 


Engineering—me- 
chanical 


Engineering—min- 


NNN 
DW 


Skilled technicians: 
Commercial design.|.. . . 


Interior 
Laboratory techni- | 
cian 
Occupational ther- 


. Skilled workers: 
Beautician 
Factory 
Machinist 
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ToTAL 
NUMBER 
Boys| Girls Boys| Girls Boys) Girls Boys} Girls 
Certified public ac- | 
countant.......) 2 2 I 2 I 2 
struction......-) 3 3 8 
Engineering—elec- | 
Medicine.........) 1] 2 
Music—singing....} 1 |.... 
Pharmacy........J 1] 1 
| — 
Dramatics........]....] 1 I fig 
| | stu 
att 
| | ma 
3 | 
tior 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


OccuPATION 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS IN 
Group C 
(COLLEGE, 
GENERAL, 
INDUSTRIAL) 


To- 


B 
tal 


4. Sales management: 
Advertising 


Merchandising... .].... 


Store management. 
Theater manage- 


. Office workers: 


Comptometry 

Stenography......].... 
. Miscellaneous: 

Army 

Civil service 


64 


of Table 1, however, and not at the 
figures for Group A alone. As was in- 
dicated earlier, many of the general 
students indicated their intention of 
attending college. A total of seven 
pupils intend to become teachers. We 
may expect, then, that about 4} per 
cent will go into teaching. This per- 
centage will represent too few teachers 
in the coming years. 

It is apparent that these eleventh- 
grade pupils have had occupational 
guidance. They are aware of occupa- 
tions such as laboratory technician 


and occupational therapist. On the 
other hand, the mention ef dentistry 
by only one pupil indicates inadequate 
knowledge. The twenty girls, all from 
Groups B, C, and D, who expect to 
become secretaries will not, perhaps, 
reach their goals in some instances. 
Many of them will be stenographers. 
It may be, however, that there is no 
clear distinction between a stenogra- 
pher and a secretary. 

Space and the interest of the reader 
will not permit further discussion of 
Table 1. On the whole, it seems fair to 


7 
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say that, if there are to be any employ- 
ment opportunities at all in the post- 
war United States, the expectations 
of these pupils, all of whom will come 
on the labor market in and after 1946, 
are not too far out of line. Their 
teachers and guidance directors could 
assist the pupils to make wiser choices, 
perhaps, if greater emphasis were 
placed on dentistry, college nursing 
curriculums, home economics, teach- 
ing, and the armed forces. Less indi- 
cated interest in the general field of 
office work might be better. But who 
can say for sure that the boys and 
girls are looking in the wrong direc- 
tion? 


ATTITUDES OF YOUTH TOWARD 
POSTWAR CONDITIONS 


The second question raised in the 
mind of the writer was whether or not 
these pupils were realistic about post- 
war conditions. In any attempt to 
answer this question and to discuss 
the possible educational implications, 
a word of caution is necessary. The 
reader has already noted that Group 
A wrote on a topic slightly different 
from the topic used by Groups B, C, 
and D. Group A wrote on “How I 
Expect To Earn My Living after I 
Leave School.” The other groups 
wrote on “How I Expect To Earn My 
Living after the War.” The effect of 
this difference in topic is the best pos- 
sible explanation of the larger ‘“un- 
awareness” of postwar difficulties by 
Group A, as shown in Table 2. In 
Groups B, C, and D considerably 
more than half of the pupils seemed 


aware of postwar difficulties. In Group 
A, however, considerably fewer than 
half indicated such awareness, al- 
though the boys were evenly divided. 
The suggestive power of a composition 
topic would seem to be an influential 
factor in a study of this kind. It is nec- 
essary, also, to say that only this 
writer’s judgment supports the figures 
in Table 2. Another reader of these 
compositions might record different 
impressions of pessimism or optimism. 
Finally, it may be questioned whether 
the ideas presented in Table 2 should 
be shown in tabular form at all. The 
writer hopes that these limitations 
may be offset by the concluding dis- 
cussion of certain of the pupils’ com- 
positions. 

A careful study of Table 2 seems to 
justify certain statements about these 
156 pupils. 

Boys are considerably more aware 
of postwar difficulties than are girls. 
About two-thirds of the boys indi- 
cated awareness, while slightly more 
than half the girls indicated aware- 
ness. About two-thirds of these pupils 
were aware of postwar difficulties. 
The figures show that 94 of the 156 
were recorded as being aware. Group 
A was not so aware of difficulties as 
were Groups B, C, and D, no doubt 
because of the difference in the compo- 
sition topic. 

Of those 94 pupils who seemed 
aware of postwar difficulties, exactly 
half (47 pupils) were optimistic. The 
boys seemed to be more optimistic 
than the girls. Almost three-fourths 
of the boys were optimistic, while few- 
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er than half the girls expressed opti- 
mism. Relatively few of those aware 
of difficulties seemed neutral. 

Let us now turn to a few selected 
compositions for further light on the 
attitudes of these boys and girls. In 
Table 1 nine pupils were classified as 
“Undecided—indefinite” about voca- 
tional intent. This number is small, 
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I say that no parent should choose a boy’s 
future profession. He might not have the 
capabilities for college and then, too, he 
might not take to academic life. 


These pupils gave good reasons for 
their pessimism or optimism. A girl 
who hopes to become an aviator says: 


But with all the fellows in the air force 
trying for the same thing I suppose they 


TABLE 2 


ATTITUDES OF 156 HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS TOWARD POSTWAR CONDITIONS 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS IN 
Group A 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS IN 
Group 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS IN 
Group C 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS IN 
Group D 


QUESTION 


To- 


Girls tal 


Boys} Girls’ 


To- 


Boys) Girls tal 


Boys} Girls 


1. Are pupils aware 
of postwar difficul- 


41 
23 


64 


27 
7 
7 


4 16 


18 12 12 41 


* The sixty-two pupils who are unaware of postwar conditions under Question 1 are not tabulated under Ques- 


tion 2. 


but even these were not indifferent 
about the matter. Though unsure of 
what he would do, one boy said: 

I would very much like to make a success 
of myself so that, when I am gone to the 
world beyond, people would say, “He is a 
great loss to his city, his state, and his 
country.” 


A boy is undecided because he does 
not wish to disappoint his father. The 
father wishes him to become a lawyer; 
he does not wish to do so. He says: 


should have the preference. So I would like 
to go to one of the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries and take my chances there. 


Another girl is optimistic about her 
prospects in teaching because she 
knows the facts: 

The birth rate has increased in the past 
four years, and in the next four to five years 


these children will be in school and the de- 
mand for teachers will be increased. 


A girl who wishes to become a 
singer shows fine idealism: 
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I feel that after the terrible ugliness and 
norrors of this world-wide conflict the people 
of the earth will appreciate the finer things 
of life..... If I can help in bringing happi- 
ness and joy through song, I shall have 
reached my goal and shall be happy for it. 


Many of those who intend to go 
into office work are pessimistic about 
their chances. Here are some state- 
ments: 

The world will be in a poor state after 
the war. 


When the war is over and many people 
are looking for jobs, and they will be plenty 
scarce, the person with a good education 
will undoubtedly get the position. 


What I sort of really expect I will be do- 
ing is some job I dislike or will be thankful 
to get. 


We conclude the statements of 
these pupils with that of one who 
seems to be neutral, that is, neither 
optimistic nor pessimistic: 

There will be jobs, but our men returning 
from the war will have to secure positions 
which they had before they left to fight for 
us. I feel that if I take something not as im- 
portant as they have I will be helping them. 
We will all have to sit back at first, and pre- 
pare the way for our boys, for they need the 
jobs more than we do. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


In this study some evidence has 
been presented regarding the thoughts 
of a group of high-school pupils about 
postwar employment. The writer be- 
lieves that these boys and girls are 
realistic. They are aware of the diffi- 
culties; yet they expect to prepare for 
the future. Many of them hope for 
good fortune. In the introduction it 
was indicated that the adults who 
have considered this problem have be- 
come pessimistic. These youth, on 
the other hand, have considered the 
future, and many are optimistic. The 
compositions of sixty-two pupils gave 
no indication of the recognition of 
postwar difficulties. This omission 
may indicate either ignorance or 
thoughtlessness. Our schools should 
be careful to see that all pupils have 
considered the possibilities in the post- 
war world. There is no good reason, 
however, for trying to make youth 
unduly pessimistic or overoptimis- 
tic. We should teach such facts and 
information as bear on the problem 
and leave the pupils free to be opti- 
mistic or pessimistic. 
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THE FUTURE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


HELEN C. COLE 
Masters School, Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, New York 


yee five long years of war the 
English people have sustained 
themselves by drawing up blueprints 
of a “brave new world.” Surely no 
plans are bolder in design than those 
which grapple with the twofold prob- 
lem of reconstructing the system of 
education so that it meets the needs of 
a complex industrial society and, at 
the same time, seeks to train citizens 
who have the knowledge and the will 
to manipulate the technology of the 
modern world for democratic ends. 


THE EDUCATION ACT OF 1944 


The Education Act, passed by 
Parliament in 1944, sketches the gen- 
eral outline within which public opin- 
ion has been exploring ways and means 
of widening the road to educational 
opportunity. Before examination in 
some detail of the main trends in the 
thinking about the future of second- 
ary education, it is useful to set down 
the chief terms of the Education Act 
as a frame of reference. First, it is im- 
portant to note: 

[The Minister of Education is] to promote 
the education of the people of England and 
Wales and the progressive development of 
institutions devoted to that purpose, and 
to secure the effective execution by local 
authorities ....of the national policy for 
providing a varied and comprehensive edu- 
cational service in every area [7: 1]. 
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Next, we find: 

The statutory system of public education 
shall be organized in three progressive stages 
to be known as primary education, second- 
ary education, and further education; and it 
shall be the duty of the local education 
authority for every area... . to contribute 
towards the spiritual, moral, mental, and 
physical development of the community by 
securing that efficient education throughout 
those stages shall be available to meet the 
needs of the population of their area [7: 4]. 


Connected with primary and sec- 
ondary schools is the provision that 
the compulsory school age shall be 
five to fifteen and shall be raised to 
sixteen “‘as soon as the Minister is sat- 
isfied that it has become practicable”’ 
(7:29). 

In the matter of further education 
the Act imposes on the local authori- 
ties the duty of providing for full-time 
and part-time education for persons 
over compulsory school age and lei- 
sure-time occupation for those over 
fifteen. Within three years after the 
new scheme of education begins to 
operate, each authority is to present 
to the Minister of Education a plan 
for part-time education or county col- 
leges. County colleges are to be com- 
pulsory on a part-time basis for all be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and eighteen 
who are not already in full-time 
schools. The instruction is to cover 
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“physical, practical and vocational 
training” and “responsibilities of citi- 
zenship” (7: 34-35). 

Special attention should be called 
to the fact that no tuition fees are to 
be charged in any school or county col- 
lege maintained by local authorities. 
It is interesting to note, in this con- 
nection, that independent schools are 
brought by the Act within the nation- 
al system only to the extent that they 
must be registered and inspected and 
must meet certain standards as to 
staff and equipment. The Fleming Re- 
port, which will be discussed more 
fully later, suggests, however, a plan 
whereby the so-called “public schools” 
may be brought into closer co-opera- 
tion with the general aim of increasing 
educational opportunity in every way 
possible. 

Any thoughtful consideration of the 
Education Act raises two questions, 
the answers to which cannot be found 
in its official legislative language: (1) 
What are the barriers to real equality 
of opportunity which this bill seeks to 
remove? (2) In what respects does 
public opinion about educational re- 
construction throw light on the direc- 
tion which local authorities will take 
in drawing up their schemes of reform? 


BARRIERS TO EQUALITY OF EDU- 
CATIONAL OPPORTUNITY IN 
THE PAST 


It would be a grave error to assume 
that the Education Act represents a 
sharp break with the past. Since 1870, 
when a national system of elementary 
education originated, there has slowly 


evolved the pattern of public primary 
and secondary schools on which the 
present law rests. The 1870 Educa- 
tion Act established local school 
boards empowered to found public 
elementary schools which were to sup- 
plement the existing denominational 
schools, receiving state aid. A compul- 
sory school age was established in 
1876. In 1889 local authorities were 
given the power to furnish technical 
instruction. In 1899 the present Board 
of Education came into being. The 
1902 Education Act empowered local 
authorities to provide education other 
than elementary and to co-ordinate 
elementary and higher education in 
their areas. Local authorities could 
furnish free meals in 1906. In 1907 
medical inspection in elementary 
schools became obligatory. The Fisher 
Act of 1918 fixed the school-leaving 
age at fourteen without exemptions. 
The Hadow Reports, 1926-33, issued 
by the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education, are especially 
noteworthy. They recommended that 
all education after the age of eleven 
be considered secondary, with a vari- 
ety of schools to meet different abili- 
ties and needs. Aside from schools for 
those of compulsory school age, there 
have developed facilities for part-time 
education, vocational and general, 
both for adolescents and for adults. 
For example, the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, founded in 1903, is 
outstanding in the field of bringing 
the working class into contact with 
the universities through extramural 
classes. 


= 
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In spite of progress since 1870 in the 
direction of a national system of edu- 
cation, which has established the prin- 
ciple of free elementary schools for all 
children and has laid down the lines 
along which secondary education is de- 
veloping, the fact remains that serious 
barriers to real equality of opportuni- 
ty existed at the opening of World 
War II. The heart of the problem is 
expressed by statistics in the White 
Paper (1943): 

Indeed, it is now generally accepted that 
fourteen is too early, in the conditions of 
modern life, for full-time schooling to cease, 
as it does at present for some 9o per cent of 
the children [4: 5]. 


Ernest Green (8), in Education for 
a New Society, presents figures which 
tell the same story: 


There is need for nursery school provision 
for some two million children 
commodate less than ten thousand. We can 
claim to provide primary education for 
all children between five and fourteen years. 
.... One in eight may trickle through the 
sieve into the secondary school or to a 
junior technical school, and one in every 
thousand of the more fortunate may find a 
place in a university [8: go]. 


What are the present facts behind 
these figures? Education is not com- 
pulsory after fourteen years; fees are 
charged in secondary schools and in all 
types of vocational schools; competi- 
tion is keen for places in schools on the 
secondary level, not because of the 
difficulty of the entrance tests, but 
because of inadequate accommoda- 
tion. Fee-paying pupils in grant-aided 
secondary schools tend to have an ad- 
vantage over those who try for “‘spe- 
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cial places’? because there is a limit to 
this type of provision in such schools. 
Similarly those who can afford to pay 
for university training have an ad- 
vantage over those who compete for 
various types of scholarships. In com- 
menting on further education of ado- 
lescents and adults, Green (8: 93-94) 
makes the interesting point that the 
majority are indifferent to the facili- 
ties already available. He attributes 
this attitude to the character of the 
education to which children are ex- 
posed before fourteen and to the fact 
that compulsory education stops at 
fourteen. 


TRENDS IN EDUCATION 
SINCE 1938 


When one turns from the weak- 
nesses of the present system to the 
many blueprints of the future which 
have been drawn up since 1938, it is 
amazing to discover the amount of 
common ground in the various reports. 
There is a general recognition that 
there must be a truly national system 
of education, with a “broad highway”’ 
from the nursery school to the uni- 
versity and with adequate provision 
for diversity to meet individual needs 
and potentialities. Discussion revolves 
particularly around secondary educa- 
tion, which requires reorientation 
from three points of view. The struc- 


*The Board of Education requires that a 
minimum of 25 per cent of the places in second- 
ary schools receiving public funds be reserved 
for pupils from public elementary schools who 
qualify on the basis of ability. Originally these 
places were free, but at present parents pay what 
they can afford on the basis of a means test. 
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ture of education on the secondary 
level must be brought into relation- 
ship with “the increasing complexity 
of the political, economic, and social 
background of modern life and the 
rapid growth of knowledge” (3: 2). 
There must be absolute parity in all 
respects among the various types of 
secondary schools, and the tradition- 
ally superior position of the grammar 
school must be guarded against. What- 
ever the particular bias of a secondary 
school, education must not be narrow- 
ly vocational but must seek to develop 
the whole personality of boys and girls 
and lay the foundations of intelligent 
citizenship in a democratic society. 
Since the problem of secondary edu- 
cation appears to have captured the 
center of attention, it is of value to 
consider in some detail those sugges- 
tions for this field of education which 
have been worked out in terms of the 
principles already stated and which 
represent a considerable area of agree- 
ment. Secondary education is con- 
ceived as covering training for persons 
between the ages of eleven and eight- 
een. All children at eleven should be 
transferred to a secondary school of 
one of three types on the basis of such 
criteria as school record, intelligence 
tests, aptitudes, parents’ wishes, and 
possible vocational interests. The 
three types of school are already in ex- 
istence in some form: (1) the grammar 
school, which furnishes training large- 
ly for the university and the profes- 
sions; (2) the modern school, which 
gives a general course with a practical 
bent and is terminal in nature; (3) the 
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technical school, which emphasizes 
content required either in a group of 
industries or in one specific industry. 
It is important to realize that the con- 
ception of these three types, as repre- 
senting different aspects of the com- 
mon problem of secondary education 
and as deserving complete equality of 
status in the whole scheme, is some- 
thing new in English educational 
thinking. “On the Modern School 
would fall the task of providing a gen- 
eral education for the majority of the 
boys and girls The aim would be 
to offer a general grounding and to 
awaken interest in many aspects of 
life and citizenship ....and not to 
provide any special training for par- 
ticular occupations” (2: 20-21). 

The grammar school, which would 
continue to cater to boys and girls of 
superior intelligence, would prepare 
students for the university, profes- 
sional training, technical instruction 
at the college level, and leadership in 
commerce and industry. 

The Nuffield College report on the 
subject of technical education epit- 
omizes the immense importance which 
the English attach to development in 
this field. It points out that Great 
Britain’s future economic position 
depends on progress in technical train- 
ing and that the fact that the trend 
is toward an older population in- 
creases the urgency of educating the 
smaller proportion of young persons 
more efficiently. Closer co-operation 
between industry and education in 
shaping and correlating the plans for 
technical education is regarded as vi- 
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tal. Nuffield College suggests three 
stages of instruction: (1) for those 
leaving school at the statutory age, 
(2) for those leaving at eighteen, and 
(3) for those preparing for technical 
training at higher institutions. 

The first group would have a broad 
curriculum with emphasis on mathe- 
matics and science, but no preparation 
for a specific job. The second group of 
technical students should meet the 
following standards: 

The broadest possible development of 
general intelligence and initiative, together 
with a sound basis of general scientific and 
mathematical knowledge Premature 
specialization is as much contrary to the 
needs of industry as to the full and balanced 
growth of the individual [5: 44]. 

The report favors for the third 
group a year of work experience, pre- 
ceding the university or technical col- 
lege. Special stress is laid on the im- 
portance of close co-operation between 
the university and industry so that 
more men will enter the industrial 
field from this level of education. 

In mapping out the three main 
streams of education at the secondary 
level, the various reports have in mind, 
of course, greater variety than this 
discussion has indicated. For example, 
the Luxmoore Committee has worked 
out an elaborate scheme for agricul- 
tural education (5: 80-107). Commer- 
cial schools, trade schools, home- 
training schools, and art schools are 
all recognized by the Spens Report 
as having a place in the area of sec- 
ondary education (3: 374-75). 

Closely related to functional vari- 
ety is the question of a multilateral 
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school versus separate buildings for 
each type of secondary training. The 
reports display considerable enthusi- 
asm for the multilateral school, which 
would house different curriculums in 
one building, chiefly on the grounds of 
promoting social unity. The Spens 
Report, which is highly in favor of 
achieving parity among all types of 
secondary education, puts forth, on 
the other hand, some interesting ar- 
guments on behalf of continuing the 
English tradition of separate schools 
(3: 291). In addition to the difficulties 
of shifting from the present arrange- 
ment, the report objects to the possi- 
ble size of the multilateral school and 
points out that the multilateral high 
school in the United States has been 
dominated by the college-preparatory 
course. 

When we return once more to the 
general scheme of education for those 
between eleven and eighteen, it is nec- 
essary to examine somewhat more ful- 
ly the plan for part-time schooling in 
county colleges for those who leave 
school at the age of fifteen or sixteen. 


- The White Paper emphasizes that the 


great majority of boys and girls over 
fourteen have no further guidance at 
present from educational bodies. It 
also repeats one of the chief arguments 
for the extension of technical schools: 


From the point of view of the country’s 
manufacturing industry, agriculture and 
commerce, the training afforded by a system 
of part-time education....is long over- 

More and more in the future will 
it be necessary to rely on the capacity, 
adaptability and the quality, of our indus- 
trial and commercial personnel [4: 19]. 
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There is a general insistence that 
young people’s colleges should lay 
stress on training for citizenship. The 
various plans look upon the colleges as 
youth centers which will become a 
means of integrating formal schooling, 
employment services, and leisure-time 
activities promoted by voluntary 
groups. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


It is impossible to conclude a sur- 
vey of the future of secondary educa- 
tion in England without some con- 
sideration of the ‘public schools” 
whose status is not affected funda- 
mentally by the 1944 Education Act. 
The term “public school” is subject, 
unfortunately, to a number of inter- 
pretations. The most common inter- 
pretation defines this type of school 
as an endowed secondary boarding 
school, leading to the university, inde- 
pendent of government aid and con- 
trol and not conducted for private prof- 
it. It caters “almost exclusively to the 
children of those able to pay the full 
fees” (1: 4). Eton, Harrow, and Rug- 


by, for example, fall into this cate-. 


gory. In the current trend toward 
tearing down the barriers which have 
kept the vast majority of boys and 
girls from entering secondary schools, 
there has developed a sharp division 
of opinion about the future of the 
public school and the value of its con- 
tribution to education. One pole of 
opinion is expressed by the Workers’ 
Educational Association which ad- 
vocates the incorporation of all inde- 
pendent schools into the state system 
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to “make possible for the first time 
a genuinely democratic educational 
structure in England” (6: 68). 

The recommendations of the Flem- 
ing Report, on the other hand, repre- 
sent, undoubtedly, the greatest area 
of common agreement about the fu- 
ture relationship of the public schools 
to the national system. The report 
deals with two types of secondary 
school: the direct-grant schools which 
are financed in part by the Board of 
Education and yet remain independ- 
ent of government supervision and, 
second, the independent public schools. 
The former are, for the most part, day 
schools, whereas the latter are mainly 
boarding schools. Although the report 
recognizes that day schools have im- 
portant educational values and that 
for many children this kind of school 
is most suitable, there is marked em- 
phasis on the peculiar advantages of 
boarding-school education. Training 
in community living, association of 
children from different parts of the 
country, increased influence of the 
teacher, improvement in physical 
well-being, and opportunity for reli- 
gious education are listed among 
others as outstanding values of the 
boarding school. “‘We are, then, led to 
the conclusion that the education 
given by the public schools includes 
elements of very high educational 
value, especially but not entirely on 
the boarding side” (1: 56). It is ap- 
parent that the training of the public 
school is held in high regard and that 
educators look forward, not only to 
opening the doors of the independent 
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public school to more children, but 
also to government provision of board- 
ing schools on a large scale. 

Briefly, the Fleming Report makes 
two important recommendations. For 
the direct-grant school it suggests that 
these schools be open to all children 
without regard to the financial status 
of the parents. The tuition fees are to 
be abolished or graded according to 
the parents’ income. For the inde- 
pendent public schools (boarding 
schools) which have formerly had no 
connection with the national system, 
the report proposes that 25 per cent 
of the places be reserved in each school 
for children from government pri- 
mary schools. These children would 
be financed by government scholar- 
ships based on a sliding scale depend- 
ing on the income of the parents. The 
children would be selected, not by 
competitive examination, but by care- 
ful scrutiny of the school record and of 
the need of the child for boarding- 
school training. The report recognizes 
that this recommendation represents 
only a stepping-stone in opening the 
independent public school on a basis 
of complete equality for all. The re- 
port anticipates a more liberal policy 
of admissions in the future and points 
out that, in any case, the government 
will have to supplement the present 
inadequate boarding-school facilities. 
Eventually the famous public schools, 
through the English genius for com- 
promise, may very well become an or- 
ganic part of a school system open to 
all children on the same terms (1: 
62-67). 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Although this review has limited it- 
self for the most part to a general 
sketch of the educational process 
planned for those between the ages of 
eleven and eighteen, the foregoing 
discussion by no means exhausts the 
wide range of topics which have been 
covered in the schemes for creating a 
truly national system of education, 
opening wide the gates of opportunity 
to all the people. The new Education 
Act is evidence of the strength of the 
desire that this dream shall become a 
reality. The extent to which its pro- 
visions can be realized in terms of 
buildings, equipment, teaching staff, 
and differentiation of curriculums de- 
pends, not only on the will to carry 
out the high hopes of the war period, 
but also on competition with all the 
other necessary projects of recon- 
struction for a share of the financial 
resources of the country. 

These forward-looking plans for 
secondary education, in the meantime, 
represent a challenge to all those who 
are sincerely concerned with taking 
another step toward the still distant 
goal of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. For Americans these plans 
should command a special interest. 
Whatever differences there are in 
tradition and past development be- 
tween England and America and 
whatever variations are bound to 
exist in the details of organization and 
practice, the educational systems of 
both countries are based on the same 
fundamental assumption—a faith that 
each person is capable of developing 
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individual responsibility. Clearly we 
should be aware of the problems that 
we have in common, and we should 
study with care the solutions proposed 
in each country for these problems. 
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THE SCHOOLS ORIGINATED THE G.I. WAY 


W. A. CRAM 
Highland School, Portland, Oregon 


Sea throughout the land 
have swelled with pride or 
blushed for shame on reading the 
article “Can Our Schools Teach the 
G.I. Way?" Of the several replies 
that have been written, too many 
of them have a chip-on-the-shoulder 
attitude, as if educators must defend 
themselves against a new enemy. The 
opposite should be the case. The au- 
thor has done American education a 
signal service. The accusations were 
definite, the data were convincing, 
and the challenge was one of magni- 
tude. To those who have kept abreast 
of modern education, the article was 
a clear-cut indorsement of the ideas 
which, for years, they have been try- 
ing to “sell” to a doubting world. 

Any learning situation involves (1) 
a learner, (2) a problem, and (3) some 
sort of motivation. In most instances 
of organized instruction there are 
present two other factors: (4) the ma- 
terials and aids which assist in solving 
the problems and (5) the teacher. The 
difference between the G.I. method 
and that of the public schools involves 
some difference in one or more of these 
contributing factors. In the following 
comparisons we will investigate some 

* Walter Adams, “Can Our Schools Teach the 


G.I. Way?” Better Homes and Gardens, XXII 
(February, 1944), 20-21. 


* 


of these factors as they apply to the 
two methods of teaching. 

It should be acknowledged at the 
outset that any comparison of such 
huge institutions as the armed serv- 
ices and the public schools will involve 
a tremendous amount of generaliza- 
tion. Neither organization has a 
monopoly on the liabilities or assets 
which make for good or bad teaching. 
“Public education” as used here will 
refer to secondary-school and early 
college years, which concern persons 
of the usual military age. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL AND G.I. METHODS 


In the selection of the learning per- 
sonnel, the two methods are at great 
variance. The public schools accept 
anyone who comes—there are very 
few exceptions. To qualify for a cer- 
tain type of training in the armed 
services requires definite selection. 
There are tests, certificates, verifica- 
tions, and more tests. The purpose is 
to select the group which can do the 
best possible work in the specific field. 
The selecting authority is not con- 
cerned with what becomes of those 
who are not chosen for the work; 
someone else can worry about them. 
If some men are selected who later 
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are found unsuited for the specific 
task, they are promptly eliminated 
and no concern is felt for them. The 
public schools could not, even if per- 
mitted, be that ruthless. Public edu- 
cation is concerned with all, and de- 
mocracy, like the chain, is no strong- 
er than its weakest link. 

The problem of aids and materials 
can be approached by the two insti- 
tutions in entirely different manners. 
The public schools must consider their 
budget—a painfully limited asset— 
and its size and dependability deter- 
mine which of the available books, 
charts, maps, globes, films, slides, 
models, etc., can be purchased while 
reasonably competent instructors are 
still secured and a hypercritical pub- 
lic is kept in a friendly mood. The 
armed services, on the other hand, 
with the financial backing and war- 
time prestige of Uncle Sam at their 
backs, can call for what they want; 
if it is not in existence, they may call 
on the best trained men in the coun- 
try to design and construct it. It is 
then put at the disposal of the G.I. 
instructional program. At the present 
moment, when school budgets are a 
bit less pinched than ordinarily, there 
is an increased demand for items such 
as sound projectors, transcription 
players, films, slides, globes, etc. 
Some of these things are available in 
limited amounts; others are definitely 
unavailable because the government 
is requiring the entire output for the 
G.I. program. Instead of a room 
equipped with all the modern conven- 
iences, a teacher may, by careful 
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planning, obtain a projector for a 
couple of hours a month; then his 
problem is to plan his work so that, 
when the aid arrives, he can fit it into 
his teaching program. Good radios, 
phonographs, and the like are not 
available to schools. It is certainly no 
criticism of the public-school teacher 
that he has not been given the ma- 
terials he has requested. Nor should 
the schools be condemned for failing 
to use the devices which a penny- 
pinching budget has refused to pro- 
vide. 

Perhaps the greatest single factor 
in effective learning is motivation. 
Numerous experiments have demon- 
strated that this item alone will ac- 
count for increased learning up to ten- 
fold. In the public schools motivation 
is a greatly varying factor. Where 
it is present in proper degree, learning 
is second to none anywhere. But, in 
the nature of the case, it cannot he 
present in equal quality. Where it is 
lacking, learning may lag greatly or 
cease entirely. There is no such lack 
of motivation in the training of the 
armed services. First, there is the 
motivation of life itself. The service- 
man wants to live through the con- 
flict, and therefore he wants the train- 
ing which will enable him to survive. 
It may be training to fight better, to 
protect himself, or to save the lives of 
his comrades; it may be training to 
fit himself for a type of service which 
does not involve such great risks as 
that of front-line battle. There is the 
further motivation—and an extreme- 
ly powerful one—of winning a promo- 
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tion carrying greater pay, greater 
prestige, or both. 

The most effective learning affords 
the opportunity for the learner to put 
his knowledge into practice and to see 
its results. In public education this 
application is, to a large extent, im- 
possible. Problems and situations are 
dragged in by the heels to make the 
learning appear practical, but the real 
practice of much of the learning is de- 
layed until the individual is old 
enough to be independent. 

Where is the practical application 
of the knowledge that interior Aus- 
tralia is a barren desert? To the aver- 
age school student it does not exist, 
but, to the aviator who may soon be 
flying in that region, the knowledge 
- is of first-rate importance. What is a 
useful application of a problem in tra- 
jectory to the ordinary student? To 
the soldier who is to man a machine 
gun, or to face one, the problem takes 
on vital importance. Such instances 
can be multiplied indefinitely. This 
difference is neither a commendation 
of the G.I. method nor a condemna- 
tion of the public-school method. The 
soldier is trained for one phase of life 
or even for a very narrow and special- 
ized part of that field. He is taught 
those things which apply directly to 
those activities. The public school is 
training for all of life, and the field 
is so broad that it is ridiculously im- 
possible to cover it all in a practical 
manner. It must be done theoretically 
and, to a great extent, vicariously. 

To know the events which brought 
about the beginning of the war does 
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not make a better fighting man; nor 
is the soldier more efficient who has 
learned the tragedies of Versailles. 
But to the men and the women who 
are to shape the destinies of tomorrow 
a knowledge of these events and their 
concomitant intricacies is essential. 
It takes much longer, however, to 
train for construction than for de- 
struction. It is more difficult to build 
a world than to tear apart one which 
is put together wrong. In such phases 
the G.I. and the school methods can- 
not be compared. 

There is one fact which stands out 
with startling clarity in the field of 
G.I. training. The men are selected, 
in the overwhelming majority of 
cases, on the basis of their school rec- 
ords. Scholastic requirements abound 
in practically every phase of army and 
navy training. So many “years of col- 
lege math” are required, whether or 
not the field of service has any use for 
that particular learning. In many 
cases it has a direct bearing; in some 
it has none. Where men are selected 
for increased responsibility, they must 
have proved their ability to take in- 
struction, and this ability is best 
measured in some field which is gen- 
erally taught and universally recog- 
nized. The fact that these men gener- 
ally make good is evidence that the 
public schools are for the most part 
doing their work well. 


THE QUESTION OF AUTHORITY 


Some may consider the G.I. method 
superior, but who is responsible for 
its operation? None other than the 
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instructional staff which has been re- 
cruited largely from the field of public 
education. These men were selected 
because they were educators and 
knew how to set up a program of in- 
struction. They were given the tools 
and the backing with which to operate 
the program as they thought it 
should be operated. The results have 
been phenomenal! This is to say that 
trained educators, given proper sup- 
port and proper aids, can set up a sys- 
tem of education far superior to any- 
thing the public schools have been 
able to do. Why not try the same pro- 
cedure in the public schools? 

One of the items in this proper 
backing is authority—authority to set 
up the course of study, authority to 
determine the method of teaching, 
and authority to eliminate those stu- 
dents who are unwilling or unable to 
profit by the instruction. Screening 
in the G.I. program is frequent and 
tough. Those who do not make the 
prescribed progress are shifted to 
other fields of work. There is no wast- 
ing of time of the group with one or 
two individuals who lag. This one 
factor alone in the public schools could 
speed up progress by a considerable 
degree. 

Another phase of this backing is 
the permission to make changes which 
seem desirable in the G.I. education. 
There is no tradition of centuries to 
say that this or that should be taught. 
No pressure groups are demanding 
that the curriculum be restricted to 
what was taught “when I went to 
school.” The things to be taught are 
determined by the group which is re- 
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sponsible for making that decision. 
Yes, the system borders on autocratic 
or dictatorial control; but this type 
of control produces efficiency, and 
efficiency is the handservant of war. 

The totalitarian states built their 
fighting machines by organizing pub- 
lic education around their precon- 
ceived objectives. It worked—marvel- 
ously! Whenever we are as deter- 
mined and as sure in what we want to 
teach, whenever we are willing to turn 
over to a small group the decisions of 
how and what to learn, we, too, can 
proceed with efficiency—and without 
democracy. If we believe in democracy, 
we must teach it. If we are to teach it, 
we must practice it. If we are to prac- 
tice it, we must be content to see 
progress somewhat slowed by the very 
nature of its processes. 


G.I. METHODS NOT NEW 


The so-called ‘novel’ ideas which 
have been credited to the G.I. method 
are nothing more than the best ideas 
which our educators have been de- 
veloping for some time. Much has 
been said of the extensive use of vis- 
ual-education materials, such as mov- 
ies, sound films, slides, charts, and 
diagrams. The fact that most up-to- 
date school systems have departments 
of visual education emphasizing these 
very things indicates that the schools 
rather than the government services 
originated the ideas. The techniques 
for effective use of these aids have 
been:studied and described by public- 
school teachers and officials. The same 
can be said of transcriptions, record- 
ings, and the other modern aids which 
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are coming into prominence in public 
education. 

The so-called “‘wonder products” of 
the G.I. methods are good demonstra- 
tions of the fact long known by edu- 
cators: that a select group with proper 
motivation, good instruction, and 
ample material aids can achieve a 
learning goal in far less time than is 
ordinarily spent in school. It brings 
to mind similar accusations brought 
by private institutions against public 
schools in demonstrating what they 
could do with a select personnel and a 
highly endowed institution. 

True, many educators are steeped 
in tradition and hopelessly tangled in 
lifeless formalities. There are schools 
which, because of the amount of 
teaching they try to do, cannot take 
time to consider the purpose of that 
teaching. But it would be folly to as- 
sume that the schools are the chief 
offenders in this self-centered short- 
sightedness. Where is the man from 
the ranks of our armed services who 
will deny the existence of formality, 
red tape, and “buck-passing”’ in his 
branch of the service? 

The schools have made many mis- 
takes, and tragic ones, but they are, 
by and large, what the supporting 
public wants. The thinking of educa- 
tional leaders is, by far, out and be- 
yond the present accomplishments of 
the schools. 

What of the mistakes of the G.I. 
method? Some, like the physician’s 
mistakes, are only buried. Many in- 
stances are known where deserving 
and capable young men have been 
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denied the training by which they 
could best profit. Others have been 
suddenly transferred out of the field of 
their choice for which they had long 
been training. These tragedies cannot 
be eliminated in a plan of total mobili- 
zation, but, on the other hand, they 
could not be tolerated in educational 
institutions. Respect for the individ- 
ual is the keynote of democracy. It is 
also the theme which founded modern 
education. 

The G.I. experiments have shown 
that much of the common-school cur- 
riculum is not really learned, that 
tool subjects are essential and are 
often deficient, that motivation is a 
most essential factor in learning. They 
have picked from the best of our pu- 
pils, the best of our teachers, the most 
advanced of our methods; then, with 
unlimited authority and finance and 
with unparalleled motivation, they 
have made good. It is a perfect vindi- 
cation of all the common charges 
against public education. 

The devices and techniques for 
which educators have long been crying 
are now demonstrated. Methods pre- 
viously denounced as vague and vi- 
sionary are now acclaimed as scientific 
and practical. We should not fear the 
comparison with the G.I. method— 
we should demand the opportunity 
which this method implies. Applica- 
tion of the good features of G.I. meth- 
ods to the public schools will take tre- 
mendous funds for operation, equip- 
ment, and salary; it will take the best 
of our citizens for teachers; it will re- 
quire the highest priority in peace and 
will be our best preventive of war. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF STUDY 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Educational Records Bureau, New York City 


O’ ALL educational objectives, few 
are more important and none is 
more difficult to achieve than the de- 
velopment of efficient, independent, 
permanent study habits and skills. 
Many elementary and _ secondary 
schools have long been actively con- 
cerned with this objective. Colleges 
have generally given less attention to 
it because of the mistaken assumption 
that it should be adequately cared for 
by the lower schools. The imminent 
return to colleges of war veterans, 
many of whom have been out of ac- 
tive touch with study situations for 
several years, points to the need for 
colleges, as well as secondary schools, 
to increase their attention to proce- 
dures for improving the study prac- 
tices of students. No postwar planning 
for the education of returning veter- 
ans will be adequate if this important 
problem is neglected. 

There is evidence that, after the 
early grades of the elementary school, 
pupils do not improve significantly in 
study habits as a result of their own 
devices or the usual school program. 
For instance, a questionnaire survey 
by Cuff covering Grades IV—XII 
showed no progressive improvement 

* Noel B. Cuff, “Study Habits in Grades 


Four to Twelve,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXVIII (April, 1937), 295-301. 


in study procedures from one grade 
level to the next higher level, and a 
survey of study habits made by Ro- 
senstengel and Dixon? showed that 
the study habits of senior high school 
pupils were no better than those of 
pupils in the junior high school. Simi- 
larly, when a Survey of Study Habits 
blank,’ consisting of eighty-five items, 
was used by more than seven thou- 
sand pupils in the 1944 fall testing 
program for independent schools con- 
ducted by the Educational Records 
Bureau, the increase in median scores 
from Grade VIII to Grade XII was 
only 6.5 points as compared with a 
range of more than roo points within 
each grade. These studies and others 
indicate that every school ought to 
make definite, well-planned provision 
for a continuous program of instruc- 
tion and training in study methods. 

In view of the importance and the 
perennial nature of study problems, it 
seems surprising that so few experi- 
mentally verified conclusions concern- 
ing best study procedures are avail- 


2W. E. Rosenstengel and Fred B. Dixon, 
“General Study Habits of High-School Pupils,” 
School Review, XLIV (February, 1936), 127-31. 


3 Arthur E. Traxler, Survey of Study Habits. 
New York: Distributed by the Educational 
Records Bureau (437 West Fifty-ninth Street), 


1944. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF STUDY 


able. Study manuals are replete with 
admonitions, rules, and suggestions 
for students, but most of these are 
based on observation and common 
sense and not on objective data. 


NEED FOR DEVELOPING FAVORABLE 
ATTITUDES 

There are three main areas of at- 
tack on the problem of study improve- 
ment. The first of these has to do with 
attitudes and volition with respect to 
study. The ineffective study of some 
individuals is simply one manifesta- 
tion of the fact that these young peo- 
ple have never learned to settle down 
to any type of hard work that is not 
intrinsically interesting to them. For 
this difficulty the home and the school 
must share the blame. The present- 
day home, except in rural areas, re- 
quires very little, if anything, from 
children in the way of regular duties 
or active participation in the support 
of the family, and the philosophy and 
practice of many schools have been 
opposed to systematic assignments of 
school work to be done outside school 
hours. Children with inner drives to 
learning and those whose interests 
have been stimulated by good teach- 
ing have learned to study and have 
perhaps formed better study habits 
than they would have formed under 
a more exacting environment. Pupils 
who do not have these inner drives 
and those whose intellectual interests 
have not been aroused have consist- 
ently avoided serious mental effort 
and have formed unfavorable at- 
titudes toward study, which are deep- 
ly ingrained and which must be cor- 
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rected through skilful counseling be- 
fore there is any possibility of im- 
provement in study habits and skills. 

Aside from the broad diffusion of 
general attitudes toward work 
through all study situations, there is 
an aspect of attitude and volition 
which is specific to every study situa- 
tion. Unless the student has a keen 
interest in the subject, it is probably 
normal for him to approach a pro- 
tracted period of study with a certain 
amount of initial distaste. It is not 
usual for a person to like an activity 
until he has worked up interest in it. 
Man is an animal that for countless 
generations gave his attention to 
matters of immediate, intrinsic in- 
terest. Only during his comparatively 
brief civilized state has he learned to 
submerge his immediate desires and 
tendencies in favor of activities which 
are directed toward remote goals. 
Hard mental work can be very pleas- 
ant, once one gets into the swing of it, 
but there is an initial warm-up period, 
which, for many persons, is almost 
akin to mild physical pain. It seems 
natural for an adolescent boy or girl 
to have a tendency to withdraw from 
this initially unpleasant state. Many 
persons learn to disregard the first 
unpleasantness of getting into the 
study situation and ultimately are 
able to adjust with little, if any, un- 
pleasant feeling. Some individuals, 
however, find the approach to study 
so disagreeable that they will make 
numerous mental excuses and waste 
much time before they get up the 
courage to plunge in, and even then 
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they frequently think it necessary to 
try to neutralize the unpleasant feel- 
ing by introducing simultaneously 
something they regard as pleasant, 
such as a favorite radio program. In 
our attempts to help students improve 
their study habits, we probably have 
not given enough attention to helping 
individuals understand the psy- 
chology of the warm-up period and 
overcome or ignore the short period of 
unpleasantness when adjustment to 
mental work is taking place. Students 
must be shown how they can take an 
aggressive attitude toward the sub- 
ject which will carry them into the 
. study situation quickly. 


HABIT FORMATION NECESSARY 


A second area of attack on study 
improvement is concerned with habit 
formation. The central aim here is 
system and independence in study. 
All work of whatever kind is much 
more efficient when it is systematized 
and routinized. The greatest single 
study difficulty of some individuals is 
that they have never learned to look 
on their whole program of school work 
in relation to the total time available 
daily for studying and to plan, and 
stick to, a practicable study schedule. 
DiMichael‘ found, in a test of knowl- 
edge of study skills administered to 
ninth-grade pupils, that planning a 
study schedule ranked lowest among 
sixteen kinds of knowledge of study 
skills. 

4Salvatore DiMichael, ‘Increase in Knowl- 
edge of How To Study Resulting from a How- 
To-Study Course,” School Review, LI (June, 
1943), 353-59. 
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In the beginning, pupils must have 
individual guidance in planning their 
study schedules, but the aim should 
be to teach each pupil how to make 
and to follow such a schedule inde- 
pendently. Prior to the planning of a 
pupil’s study program, it is helpful 
for the individual to keep a week’s 
time-distribution record for considera- 
tion and revision. 

When the schedule has been made 
out, there should be guidance in try- 
ing it out, revising it where necessary, 
and putting it into use until habits 
of being systematic are thoroughly 
formed. In this aspect of study guid- 
ance there is an excellent opportunity 
to lead the student to be self-de- 
pendent in studying and to refuse to 
ask for help until he has exhausted 
his own resources. 


NEED FOR SKILLS AND 
TECHNIQUES 


The third and most time-consum- 
ing area of attack on study problems 
has to do with skills and techniques. 
Attempts may be made to improve 
study skills and techniques by means 
of special how-to-study courses, in- 
struction in study procedures given by 
the classroom teachers in connection 
with each subject that the pupils are 
studying, and individual counseling. 

Special courses in how to study 
have been tried out at the high-school 
and college levels, and some of these 
have been evaluated in terms of in- 
crease in test scores and improvement 
in school work. Not all attempts to 
improve study through special courses 
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have resulted in significant gains. 
Mills, Eckert, and Williams,’ for ex- 
ample, found that a how-to-study 
course in high school did not improve 
significantly the scholastic standing 
of the pupils in the study group and 
that it failed to inculcate those habits 
which are characteristic of the superi- 
or high-school pupil. On the other 
hand, several investigators, including 
among others DiMichael,° McKinnon 
and Burton,’ Simpson,* and Witten- 
born,’ have reported favorable results 
from courses attempting to improve 
study skills. 

Among the kinds of study pro- 
cedures which have been emphasized 
in how-to-study courses are note- 
making; outlining; reviewing; prepar- 
ing for examinations; learning the 


principles of study, including memo- 
rizing and remembering; selecting 
and organizing subject matter; in- 
creasing knowledge of word meaning; 
improving reading comprehension; 
adapting speed of reading to the ma- 
terial and the purpose involved; pre- 


5 Henry C. Mills, Ruth E. Eckert, and Muriel 
W. Williams, “Study Habits of High-School 
Pupils,” School Review, XLII (December, 1934), 
755-61. 


6 Salvatore DiMichael, op. cit. 


7 Nettie J. McKinnon and William H. Burton, 
“An Evaluation of Certain Study Procedures in 
History,” Elementary School Journal, XL (Janu- 
ary, 1940), 371-79. 

8 Ray H. Simpson, “Improving Reading and 
Related Study Skills of College Women,” College 
English, I (January, 1940), 322-32. 

9John Richard Wittenborn, “Classes in 
Remedial Reading and Study Habits,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XX XVII (April, 1944), 
571-86. 
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paring a term paper, theme, or report; 
identifying and expressing cause-and- 
effect relationships; using general ref- 
erence books; and using study pro- 
cedures appropriate to different areas 
of study. 

The last kind of instruction—using 
study procedures appropriate to dif- 
ferent areas of study—is especially 
important. While helpful suggestions 
along this line can be made in a course 
on how to study, by far the most ef- 
fective instruction in study methods 
for different fields can be given by the 
instructors in those fields in connec- 
tion with the regular subjects taken 
by the students. In fact, if a school’s 
program of improvement of study is 
to reach its highest effectiveness, it is 
imperative that the co-operation of 
the instructors in the various subject 
fields be secured. In the words of 
Yoakam: 

Teachers .. . . must come to regard them- 
selves as directors of the study process. 
They must be as interested in the develop- 
ment and the improvement of study habits 
as in the imparting of knowledge to chil- 
dren. They must learn that, unless pupils 
form the habit of reading and studying, 
they have missed a large part of the pur- 
pose of education." 


The teaching of study skills may be 
carried on during a portion of each 
class period which is set aside for 
“supervised study,” or it may be 
done incidentally as opportunities 
arise in the regular teaching process. 
Some fifteen or twenty years ago high 

%°G. A. Yoakam, “The Improvement of 


Reading and Study Habits,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVI (November, 1935), 184. 
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hopes were held for the value of 
supervised study, and many schools 
instituted such programs. On the 
whole, supervised-study periods have 
achieved less helpful results than had 
been expected. The ineffectiveness of 
supervised study in some places may 
be due to the fact that frequently the 
teachers have not been properly pre- 
pared either in interest or in skill to 
teach study procedures effectively and 
that they have allowed the super- 
vised-study periods to become routine 
periods in which the pupils have sim- 
ply practiced their own undesirable 
study procedures until these pro- 
cedures have become more firmly im- 
planted. An occasional supervised- 
study period that has a definite pur- 
pose and that is well planned is no 
doubt very valuable, but it is be- 
lieved that best results will be obtained 
if classroom instructors regard the im- 
provement of study skills as a continu- 
ous objective in all their teaching and if 
they will take the time to lay the 
foundation for good study practices 
whenever opportunities and needs 
arise. Johnson has stated the case well 
in the following words: 

Undoubtedly, some preliminary advice 
in regard to favorable study conditions and 
to such basic principles as frequency and 
regularity of practice is helpful to students 
who really wish to do well in their work. 
Beyond that point, the problem becomes an 
integral part of the total teaching process 
subject to the requirements of specialized 
subject matter and to individual differences 
of the learners." 


11 Roy Ivan Johnson, “The Problem of ‘How 
To Study,’” School Review, XLV (October, 
1937), 584- 


WHAT TEACHERS CAN DO 


Just what can teachers do to help 
their pupils study better? A large part 
of the teaching of study skills in any 
subject field boils down to teaching 
the pupils to do the kinds of reading 
and thinking required by that field. 
One of the indispensable prerequisites 
to thinking or to reading with com- 
prehension in any subject is a 
thorough understanding of the tech- 
nical vocabulary of that field. Several 
years ago, in the interpretation of the 
results of a study of growth of mathe- 
matical vocabulary from Grade III 
through Grade XII, Pressey and 
Moore said: 

The writers would like to offer the sugges- 
tion that inadequate mastery of fundamen- 
tal terminology .... is one of the most im- 
portant reasons for the difficulty encountered 
by so many persons of all ages and social 
strata in dealing with anything of a mathe- 
matical nature. They have never mastered 
these relatively simple, fundamental mean- 
ings, and their efforts to build on a shaky 
foundation have been so futile that they 
have come to regard mathematics as a sub- 
ject which can be mastered only by those 
with a “genius” ior figures.” 

It would seem that essentially the 
same statement could be made about 
every other subject field. 

How many teachers form a practice 
of explaining and illustrating the new 
technical words encountered each day 
and of giving the pupils an opportuni- 
ty to define and use the words until 
they become a permanent part of their 

1%, C. Pressey and W. S. Moore, “The 
Growth of Mathematical Vocabulary from the 


Third Grade through High School,” School 
Review, XL (June, 1932), 453. 
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vocabulary? This procedure may seem 
to take up valuabie time and to reduce 
the amount of ground that the class 
can cover, but it should pay such large 
dividends in the development of abili- 
ty for independent study that, in the 
end, time will be saved. Studies by 
Newburn’’ and various other investi- 
gators have shown that instruction in 
technical vocabulary does increase the 
students’ comprehension of the sub- 
ject for which the training is given. 
Teachers in each content subject 
should remember that, if they do not 
take the trouble to teach the technical 
vocabulary of their subject, there is a 
strong probability that the pupils will 
not learn it or, at best, will learn only 
some of the key words in the field. 
Even if the school has courses which 
provide special training in reading and 
study procedures, it is not possible 
to handle the technical vocabulary of 
all fields adequately in such courses. 
This is a job for the subject-matter 
specialists, who know intimately the 
peculiar meanings of the words in 
their own fields and who have an op- 
portunity to teach those meanings in a 
natural setting. 

A second way in which classroom 
instructors can help improve study 
procedures is to explain, and to give 
students practice in, the kinds of read- 
ing which are appropriate for their sub- 
ject field. In many schools, whatever 


"3 Harry K. Newburn, “The Relative Effect 
of Two Methods of Vocabulary Drill on Achieve- 
ment in American History,” Doctoral Theses in 
Education, I, 9-30. University of Iowa Studies 
in Education, Vol. IX, No. 3. Iowa City, Iowa: 
University of Iowa, 1934. 
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teaching of reading is done above the 
elementary grades is given by English 
teachers in connection with the read- 
ing of literature. Anyone who tries to 
transfer techniques of reading litera- 
ture to such fields as mathematics and 
science will soon find himself in diffi- 
culty. Appreciation is the uppermost 
objective in the reading of literature, 
and, as far as prose selections are con- 
cerned, the reading tempo is likely to 
be fairly rapid; in fact, with some se- 
lections proper appreciation requires 
rapid reading. On the other hand, 
rapid reading of any but very simple 
mathematical problems is fatal in an 
intellectual sense, and rapid reading of 
the directions for a chemistry experi- 
ment may be fatal in a physical way as 
well. Pupils need to be shown how to 
read materials in mathematics, sci- 
ence, and social studies, and they 
need to be given a great deal of direct- 
ed practice in these kinds of reading. 
It is the teachers in these fields who 
are in the best position to give the 
pupils the needed instruction and prac- 
tice. 

A third way in which teachers of 
different subjects can prepare to help 
pupils with their study problems is to 
make a systematic tabulation and anal- 
ysis of all the types of study difficulties 
that are created by the material in 
their field and to try to be ready with 
suggestions for individual students 
who experience the various types of 
difficulties. This is a long and pains- 
taking procedure if one must start 
from scratch, but fortunately a con- 
siderable amount of this type of 
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analysis has been done by research 
workers, and their lists may be used 
as a starting-point. For example, Mc- 
Callister’* has analyzed reading ac- 
tivities and reading difficulties in the 
study of history, mathematics, and sci- 
ence and has prepared a detailed list 
of suggestions for guiding the study 
activities of the pupils in order to meet 
the various kinds of difficulties. 


A fourth contribution that all 
teachers can make to the improve- 
ment of study is to be alert to op- 
portunities to teach work-type reading 
skills, such as selecting main ideas, 
outlining, note-making, skimming, 
and reviewing. All these skills have 
one factor in common—the ability to 
recognize and to separate that which 
is important enough to be retained 
and made a part of one’s functional 
learning from that which is subordi- 
nate, detailed, and comparatively 
trivial. This selective ability, and the 
application of it, is probably one of 
the two most important and distin- 
guishing characteristics of mature 
study. The other is the ability to com- 
pare, examine critically, test, evalu- 
ate, and finally to accept or reject 
hypotheses and statements of opinion 
or point of view. Teachers who find 
ways to improve these abilities are 
not merely teaching subject matter; 
they are developing in their pupils 
that enlightenment which is essential 
to the functioning of a democracy. 


™4 James M. McCallister, Remedial and Cor- 
rective Instruction in Reading, chapters xii, xiii, 
and xiv. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
Inc., 1936. 


One important area of study skills 
is concerned with how to find materials 
bearing on any subject. Helpful in- 
struction of this kind can be given in 
a how-to-study course, but the most 
effective arrangement calls for close 
co-operation between teachers and the 
school librarian. The American sys- 
tem of education, in contrast to that 
in some foreign countries, is primarily 
not a lecture or tutorial system, but 
one which functions by means of wide 
reading of many books and supple- 
mentary materials. As Yoakam has 
said: 

The writer has come to believe that, un- 
less a teacher is aware that she is, to a large 
extent, merely a director of the reading of 
the material in her field, she is not a good 
teacher.’ 


In view of the importance of ability 
to use books and reference materials 
efficiently, it seems inexcusable that 
our schools have done such an in- 
adequate job of teaching pupils to use 
the ordinary helps in books and the 
common library tools. One has only 
to look at the scores of almost any 
class in nearly any school on such a 
test as the location-of-information 
section of the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test to be impressed by the number 
of pupils who are bewildered by even 
such an elementary task as the use of 
an index. By the time a pupil reaches 
the end of high school, his approach to 
a new book or his attack on a library 
reading problem should be deft and 
sure, but, all too often, it is fumbling 
and uncertain. This is an area of in- 


5G. A. Yoakam, op. cit., p. 184. 
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struction which is fundamentally 
straightforward, practical, concrete, 
and within the mental grasp of any 
normal student. It is an area in which 
every school can develop practically 
universal study proficiency, even if 
only a small fraction of the total in- 
structional time is given to carefully 
planned training in the use of books 
and library materials. 

A school’s program of class instruc- 
tion in study procedures should be 
supplemented by an individual coun- 
seling service. Not infrequently a stu- 
dent’s difficulty in studying is a symp- 
tom of personal or social maladjust- 
ment or of a feeling of insecurity. In 
such cases, it is useless to deal directly 
with the study situation until the real 
cause is identified and alleviated. If an 
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individual has serious home or school 
problems of a personal nature, it is 
almost impossible for him to develop 
that kind of mental concentration on 
school work which is necessary if prog- 
ress is to be satisfactory. If he feels 
insecure in his school environment, it 
is natural for him to “tighten up” ina 
study situation and to read everything 
carefully word for word in fear that 
he will miss something important. 
Only by means of intelligent, under- 
standing counseling can the school 
get at the root of the trouble. Such a 
counseling service is important at all 
times at all school levels, but it will be 
imperative in the postwar education 
of the vast number of veterans at the 
college level and the smaller number 
at the secondary-school level. 
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STUDENT SURVIVAL IN A TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


LEO F. SMITH 
Rochester Institute of Technology 


ANY studies have been made in 
the past and many articles 
have appeared in the educational 
literature concerning student drop- 
outs in colleges and universities. No 
articles on this topic, however, have 
been published regarding students in 
technical institutes which do not 
grant degrees. It is the purpose of this 
article to report the results of a study 
of the classes entering the Rochester 
Institute of Technology in 1933-39, 
inclusive, and to suggest reasons why 
the student survival at that institu- 
tion is significantly higher than that 
reported in two outstanding studies 
which have been made of college and 
university students. It is believed that 
some of these reasons hold implica- 
tions for other institutions. 


TECHNIQUES EMPLOYED IN 
MAKING STUDY 


The classes selected for this study 
were those entering the three-year 
courses at the Institute during the 
years 1933-39, inclusive, and in- 
volved a total of 1,707 students. A 
casual inspection of the survival data 
revealed no significant difference be- 
tween classes entering prior to 1933 
"and those entering during the later 
years of the depression. Classes enter- 
ing subsequent to 1939 were severely 


* 


affected by the war and hence do not 
present a valid picture. 

In this study the author has been 
primarily concerned with the gross 
survival of students at the Institute. 
By “gross survival” is meant the per- 
centage of entering students who suc- 
cessfully complete their courses and 
are graduated from the Institute, even 
though they may not finish with the 
class in which they entered. “Gross 
survival” does not include those who 
transfer to other institutions, and the 
percentage of survival reported would 
be slightly higher if these individuals 
were included. A sampling study of 
the entering class of 1933 was also 
made to determine the number and 
the percentage of students who com- 
pleted their courses within the three 
years and graduated with their class; 
the term “net survival” is used to de- 
fine these data. 

Information concerning the number 
of students entering each department 
each year and the number graduating 
was obtained from the official records 
of the Institute. 


RESULTS 


In Table 1 are shown the number of 
entering students and the percent- 
ages of those who returned for the 
second and third year and who were 
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graduated from the industrial chem- 
istry, electrical, and mechanical de- 
partments of the Institute. These de- 
partments are all three years in length, 
operate on the co-operative plan, and 
during the period covered by the 
study enrolled men students only. 

A study of this table reveals several 
interesting facts. (1) The percentage 
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(21 per cent) of this class graduated 
but required more than three years 
to complete the course.The gross sur- 
vival for this class is thus 82 per cent. 
(2) The average percentage survival 
for the seven classes studied is rela- 
tively uniform for the three depart- 
ments (chemistry, 61 per cent; elec- 
trical, 62 per cent; and mechanical, 66 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLING AND PERCENTAGES RETURNING FOR SECOND 
AND THIRD YEARS AND GRADUATING FROM CHEMISTRY, ELECTRICAL, 
AND MECHANICAL DEPARTMENTS 


DEPARTMENT 


ELEcTRICAL DEPARTMENT 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
Re- 
turn- 
ing for 
Third 
Year 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
Re- 
turn- 
ing for 


78 
75 
63 
7° 
47 


66 
61 


64 


of students graduating is the gross 
survival. Occasionally a higher per- 
centage are graduated than are regu- 
larly enrolled as full-time students in 
the third year. For example, in the 
1933 electrical class 82 per cent (23 
students) are reported as graduating 
while only 68 per cent (19 students) 
are enrolled in the third year. Actually 
61 per cent (17 students) finished 
within the allotted time and obtained 
their diplomas. Six other students 


per cent). (3) There is a wide range in 
the percentage of students who com- 
plete their courses from year to year. 
For example, in the chemistry depart- 
ment this range is from 43 per cent in 
1937 to 78 per cent in 1933; in the 
electrical department, from 35 per 
cent in 1935 to 82 per cent in 1933; 
and in the mechanical department, 
from 55 per cent in 1939 to 78 per cent 
in 1934. This range indicates that 
studies of student mortality, if they 
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are to be meaningful, should be con- 
tinuous, for a one-year study may 
give an erroneous picture of the insti- 
tution as a whole or of any single 
school or department within the in- 
stitution. (4) The percentage survival 
is significantly higher than that found 
in the study of engineering students 
made by the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education or than 
that found by McNeely in his study 
of student mortality in engineering 
colleges. In the former study it was 
reported: 

The situation as to eliminations may be 
briefly summarized as follows: Of every one 
hundred students admitted to engineering 
curricula, approximately 38 survive to 
graduate. Of the 38, approximately 28 com- 
plete the course regularly in the specified 
period.: 

McNeely found that 30.2 per cent 
of the students in engineering colleges 
obtained their degrees during or at 
the end of the four-year period; 8.1 
per cent continued beyond the four- 
year period without leaving the uni- 
versity; and 6.8 per cent returned at a 
later date to continue work after 
leaving the university.” 

Although the engineering curricu- 
lums in the studies cited were four 
years in length, it was discovered in 
both of these studies that less than 5 

*Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, Report of the Investigation of Engi- 
neering Education, 1923-29, Vol. I, p. 26. Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education (% F. L. Bishop, 
University of Pittsburgh), 1930. 

2 John H. McNeely, College Student Mortality, 
p. 28. United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin No. 11, 1937. 
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per cent of the students discontinued 
their courses during the fourth year. 

Table 2 illustrates the number of 
students enrolling and the percent- 
ages returning for the second and 
third years and graduating from the 
food-administration, retailing, and 
art departments. The first two of these 
departments enrol women only and 
operate on the co-operative basis. The 
art department is a three-year, full- 
time course enrolling both men and 
women. 

Several significant factors in Table 
2 should be pointed out. (1) The per- 
centage graduating from each depart- 
ment from year to year varies widely, 
as in the case of the engineering de- 
partments. (2) For art, the only full- 
time department represented, the 
average percentage survival does not 
vary greatly from that of the chemis- 
try, electrical, mechanical, or food- 
administration departments. (3) The 
percentage survival in the retailing 
department is the lowest for any of 
the divisions of the Institute. This 
low figure may be due in part to the 
fact that many girls who romantically 
picture themselves as buyers and en- 
rol with this thought in mind are dis- 
illusioned when they find the academic 
work difficult and the co-operative 
job physically tiring. 

Table 3 shows the number of stu- 
dents entering each department each 
year and the average gross percentage 
graduating for the seven classes and 
the six departments. 

A study of this table indicates a 
range in the gross percentage survival 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLING AND PERCENTAGES RETURNING FOR SECOND 
AND THIRD YEARS AND GRADUATING FROM FooD-ADMINIS- 
TRATION, RETAILING, AND ART DEPARTMENTS 


Foop-ADMINISTRATION 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
Re- 
turn- 
ing for |i i ing for |i 
Second i i Second 
Year Year 


72 
68 
62 
66 
88 
78 
76 


72 


* Three-year co-operative courses. 
t Three-year full-time course. 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENTERING BY DEPARTMENTS AND YEARS AND 
NUMBER AND GROSS PERCENTAGE GRADUATING 


NuMBER OF STUDENTS ENTERING IN— 
TOTAL 


DEPARTMENT NUMBER 
ENTERING 


195 
228 
423 
282 
403 
176 


1,707 
1,031 


60 
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by entering classes of from 56 in 1935 
to 67 in 1933, with an average gross 
percentage survival of 60 (1,031 grad- 
uates of the 1,707 students entering 
the three-year courses). The range of 
percentage survival by departments 
is from 47 in the retailing to 68 in the 
food-administration department. 

As it was believed that there might 
be considerable difference between 
the gross survival and the net survival, 
a sampling study was made of the en- 
tering class of 1933. Of the 206 stu- 
dents who enrolled in 1933, 126, or 61 
per cent, finished their courses in the 
allotted time and were graduated 
with their class in June, 1936. Twelve 
others (6 per cent) returned to the In- 
stitute and were graduated at a later 
date. Hence the gross survival of this 
entering class of 1933 was 67 per cent, 
compared with a net survival of 61 
per cent. 


POSSIBLE CAUSES FOR HIGH 
SURVIVAL RATE 


There are several positive factors 
which may contribute to the high sur- 
vival rate, and it is believed that some 
of these have implications for other 
educational institutions. 

1. Incoming students are selected 
on a basis of a series of factors. Scores 
on classification examinations, high- 
school record, previous work experi- 
ence, social adaptability, evidence of 
a seriousness of purpose, and personal 
attributes requisite for success in the 
individual’s chosen field are all taken 
into account. 

2. The administration of the Insti- 
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tute has always evidenced great con- 
cern for the student as an individual? 
and has placed considerable stress up- 
on counseling, both at entrance and 
throughout the student’s course. Pe- 
riodically throughout the year, coun- 
selors meet as a group with the presi- 
dent and consultants, review their 
counseling procedures, and discuss 
methods of improving their tech- 
niques. 

3. The curriculums have been con- 
structed on a functional basis,* and 
much of the extraneous material stud- 
ied in a typical four-year college 
program has been eliminated. Both 
the technical- and general-education 
courses are based on analyses of the 
activities required by successful work- 
ers in the field. This practice means 
that from the beginning of his course 
the student is able to visualize the use 
of the materials he studies. 

4. All the courses reported in this 
study, with the exception of the course 
in applied art, operate on the co-oper- 
ative basis. It is possible that the ex- 
periences which the student has on 
the co-operative job enable him to see 
the practical application of the prin- 
ciples which he has studied in school. 
In addition, the financial assistance 
provided by the co-operative job 
makes it possible for students to earn 
part of their expenses to pay their way 

3L. L. Jarvie and Mark Ellingson, A Hand- 
book on the Anecdotal Behavior Journal. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. 

4Mark Ellingson, “Determining the Pro- 
fessional Courses in a Technical Institute’s 


Curricula.” Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, 
Qhio State University, 1936. 
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through school. A recent study’ re- 
veals that both these factors are con- 
sidered important by Institute stu- 
dents and graduates. 

5. The students may see the goal 
of a diploma somewhat more clearly 
in a three-year course than in a four- 
year course, and, as a result, they 
may be less likely to drop out of 
school. 

6. Exit interviews are held with 
each student whenever this procedure 
is at all possible. As a result, the coun- 
selors obtain indications of the inter- 
related factors which are operative 
in causing withdrawal and are able to 


5Leo F. Smith, “Co-operative Work Pro- 
grams in Higher Educational Institutions in the 
United States,” pp. 140-69. Unpublished Doc- 
tor’s dissertation, University of Chicago, 1943. 
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make plans for more adequately meet- 
ing the needs of other students. 
There is also a negative factor 
which might account for the high 
survival rate at the Institute. For ex- 
ample, it is possible that the scholas- 
tic requirements are low and that stu- 
dents are kept in school when they 
should be dismissed. The author finds 
it difficult to-accept this explanation, 
however, as the records which co- 
operative students have made on the 
job indicate that the Institute is not a 
haven for educational lame ducks. 


Likewise, the positions of responsibil- 
ity attained by graduates in the com- 
munity and in industry are testimony 
that these individuals are qualified to 
succeed in civic and professional fields. 
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A HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR ATTITUDE DEVELOPMENT 


LESTER D. CROW 
Brooklyn College 


A’ ATTITUDES are exemplified in 
behavior, they become the bases 
of conscious and unconscious imita- 
tion. Consequently, if adult leaders of 
youth desire young people to acquire 
friendly and co-operative attitudes 
toward other people, these leaders 
must themselves consistently exhibit 
similar attitudes in their relations with 
their associates. Any school program 
aimed at the development of attitudes 
must be based not only upon precept 
but also upon example. 

Although the imitation of worthy 
models is an important means of de- 
veloping desirable attitudes, the value 
of specific training in the achieving of 
friendly relationships with one’s as- 
sociates cannot be overestimated. 
For this reason a well-planned pro- 
gram for attitude development should 
supplement the expressed attitudes 
which are characteristic of the day- 
by-day relationships among the faculty 
and the student personnel of a school. 

Since the writer is intimately ac- 
quainted with the program of a large 
high school in a large city, he will pat- 
tern his suggestions after its ideals and 
procedures. A primary aim in this 
school is to develop attitudes of friend- 
liness and co-operation among faculty 
and pupils. The pupils are stimulated 
constantly by informality and friend- 
liness on the part of the faculty. Sym- 
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pathetic and understanding treat- 
ment by trained guidance personnel 
and friendly co-operation with other 
social agencies make it possible for the 
school to help in the solution of stu- 
dent problems. 

Many club and service opportuni- 
ties bring all members of the school to- 
gether as they work toward common 
goals. For example, at present the 
pupils are carrying on projects for 
raising war funds. The selling of ice 
cream, candy, school pennants, and 
other novelties, and the presenting of 
skits, dance programs, and motion 
pictures serve to provide training in 
service to others and to develop a 
spirit of school unity. 

In the belief that direct as well as 
indirect means of attitude develop- 
ment are important, the following 
specific and definite programs and 
projects are suggested. 

1. Develop friendly attitudes with 
candidates for admission.—In order to 
acquaint candidates for admission 
with the high school, representative 
pupils and their advisers from the 
feeding schools, both elementary and 
junior high schools, should be in- 
vited, once each term, to a meeting at 
the high school. The group from each 
school should be met by one of the 
student leaders of the high school and 
be taken on a tour of the building. 
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During this time the high-school 
leader will answer questions and will 
escort the pupils to a central meeting 
place where refreshments and enter- 
tainment are provided. 

These representatives can then 
take back to their schools copies of the 
school paper and other materials 
which will acquaint their classmates 
with the curriculums and activities of 
the high school. The friendly relations 
thus established between the high 
school and the elementary and junior 
high schools will help the young en- 
trants, when they enrol as high-school 
students, to feel that they are begin- 
ning their high-school life among 
friends. 

2. Develop friendly attitudes through 
Freshman conferences——During the 


first term in high school, every pupil 
should meet his grade adviser in a 


weekly group conference. During 
these conferences the pupils should 
learn about course sequences and 
school activities in which they may 
participate. They should also be given 
training in methods of study. Since 
these conferences would be informal, 
each pupil should be encouraged to ask 
questions and to consult his adviser 
concerning personal problems. 

3. Develop friendly attitudes between 
Seniors and new entrants——As soon 
as a pupil is admitted to the school, 
he, if a boy, should receive a “big 
brother,” and, if a girl, a “big sister” 
in the person of a Senior student. This 
Senior should be given a copy of the 
new pupil’s program, as well as a gen- 
eral idea concerning the pupil’s mental 
ability—slow, average, or quick 
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learner. With this information as a 
background, the Senior can follow his 
“little brother’s” progress through the 
term, meet him for individual con- 
ferences, help him improve his study 
habits, introduce him to various 
school activities, and report to the 
dean or guidance chairman any situa- 
tions or problems which may need 
special consideration. 

At the end of the term, each Senior 
guide should be called upon to submit 
to the dean or guidance chairman a 
brief and simple case study of his 
“Freshie,” including such facts as 
may be of value to the latter’s ad- 
visers. Both the Seniors and the 
Freshmen can derive benefits from 
this co-operative activity, and many 
interesting friendships have been 
known to develop as a result of these 
relationships. 

4. Develop friendly attitudes for work 
life—During the last half of their 
second year in high school, it might be 
advisable to give pupils a course in 
“Survey of Occupations,” which 
would meet for one period a week. 
This course should aim to acquaint 
the pupils with the occupational fields 
open to them, job opportunities and 
requirements, and personal qualifi- 
cations needed for specific vocational 
preparation and placement. 

In this course, emphasis should be 
given to those personality qualities 
which predispose toward vocational 
success. If there is a placement coun- 
selor in the high school, he should re- 
emphasize the importance of person- 
ality as he interviews and prepares 
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pupils for part-time or after-gradua- 
tion job placement. 

5. Develop friendly attitudes through 
a study of psychology—All graduating 
Seniors should take a course in prac- 
tical psychology. The course should be 
taught by a trained person and should 
have for its purpose the presentation 
of simple psychological principles of 
individual adjustment to group living. 
These principles can then be applied in 
discussions of young people’s attitudes 
in the home, at school, on the job, and 
in social and recreational activities. 
Through this course, individual 
Seniors will bring their own personal 
problems to the trained person who is 
giving this course (usually the dean or 
the guidance chairman). 

6. Develop friendly attitudes through 
home-room programs—At least once a 
week, a home-room period should be 
devoted to a program for developing 
attitudes. The procedures used should 
be simple, practical, and fitted to the 
school grade and the mental level of 
the pupils concerned. A record of the 
procedures used by the teachers and 
pupils should be kept for future ref- 
erence. Students should be trained to 
conduct these attitude-development 
programs under the guidance of the 
teacher. They may use any method 
of presentation that seems desirable, 
such as group discussion, debate, 
questionnaire, forum, skit, or other 
dramatic presentation. 

In the program outlined below, it is 
suggested that a specific type of at- 
titude be emphasized during each of 
the four years of the high-school 
course. This emphasis should not, 
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however, be given to the exclusion of 
attention to the other attitudes. 
First Year: School Attitudes 
. Desirable dress and grooming 
. Courtesy in school 
. Good study habits 
. Social life in the school 
. School service 
. School safety 
. Personality ratings 
Second Year: Home Attitudes 
. Attitude toward elders 
. Attitude toward relatives 
. Helpfulness in the home 
. The problem of the student’s allowance 
Good eating and sleeping habits 
. Courtesy in the home 
. Preparation for the student’s own home 
ird Year: Social and Civic Attitudes 
. Attitudes in public 
. Attitudes toward boy and girl friends 
. Entertainment of friends 
. The student as a guest 
. Correct dress, grooming, etc. 
. A student’s responsibility to his gov- 
ernment and community 
7. Factors of social success 
Fourth Year: Professional and Business At- 
titudes 
. Selection of a career 
. Preparation 
. Application for a position 
. Dress for business interview 
. Attitude toward employer 
. Attitude toward fellow-workers 
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Subject departments can co-oper- 
ate in the carrying-out of this project. 
In English classes the pupils can be 
encouraged to write themes on the 
various topics suggested for discus- 
sion. In art classes the pupils can pre- 
pare original posters, which, through 
the use of amusing but artistic car- 
toons and sketches, will remind the 
pupils to practice the desirable at- 
titudes discussed during their home- 
room periods. 
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Sips following bibliography, with 
one or two exceptions, covers a 
period from January, 1944, to Decem- 
ber, 1944, inclusive. 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL DISCUSSIONS 


385. Buatz, E. Understanding the 
Young Child. New York: William Mor- 
row & Co., Inc., 1944. Pp. x+278. 

A competent treatment of problems of pre- 
school and nursery-school children. 


. Hunt, J. M. (editor). Personality and 

the Behavior Disorders. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1944. Vol. I, pp. xii+ 
618; Vol. II, pp. vi+619—-1,242. 
A handbook for the student of personality, 
including more than thirty articles by 
leaders in the various fields. The material 
is based on experimental and clinical re- 
search. 


. Jones, Harotp E., and OTHERS. 

Adolescence. Forty-third Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I. Chicago: National 
Society for the Study of Education 
(5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1944. Pp. 
x+358. 
An important addition to the literature on 
the psychology of adolescence. Contains 
seventeen chapters by a group of well- 
known writers. Presents some new data 
and discusses the implication of scientific 
knowledge in this field. 


. SARGENT, STEPHEN STANSFELD. The 
Basic Teachings of the Great Psycholo- 
gists. Garden City, New York: Garden 
City Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. xiv+ 
346. 
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A nontechnical treatment of the whole 
field of psychology, useful as supple- 
mentary reading for students not specializ- 
ing in this field. An appendix gives short 
biographical sketches of 250 psychologists. 


. SKINNER, CHARLES E. (editor). Ele- 


mentary Educational Psychology. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. Pp. 
viii +440. 

An introductory textbook of twenty chap- 
ters written by a group of seven authors. 
The book is no departure from the usual 
content in this field. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by the customary exercises and 
bibliography. A wide range in the quality 
of the various chapters is evident. 


. THORNDIKE, Epwarp Ler, Man and 


His Works. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1943. Pp. 
212. 


A series of lectures presenting in brief form 
some of Thorndike’s principal ideas. 


. WHITE, WENDELL. Psychology in Living. 


New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 
xvili+334. 

Part I deals with problems of motivation 
and techniques of motivating. Part II 
treats the usual topics of mental hygiene. 
Emphasizes the importance of successful 
social relations in living. 


LEARNING 


. Burton, Wiii1aM H. The Guidance of 


Learning Activities. New York: D. 
Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1944. Pp. 
xiv-+602. 

A treatment of principles of teaching as 
derived from principies of learning. The 
first part of the book deals with the psy- 
chology of learning and is followed by a 
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discussion of functional and _ subject- 
matter units. The latter part of the book 
deals with assignments, study, recitation, 
and testing, as organized into a learning 
procedure. 


. Cote, LuELta. Attaining Maturity. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1944. Pp. x+212. 

An interesting treatment for students of 
adult education. Discusses problems of 
growing up intellectually, emotionally, 
socially, and morally. Points out the 
effects of modern technological advances 
on the maturing process, holding that child- 
ish behavior of adults is one of the un- 
fortunate outcomes. 


. McINntosH, JOHN RANTON. Learning by 
Exposure to Wrong Forms in Grammar 
and Spelling. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 892. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1944. Pp. 62. 

An experimental study of the effect of 
correcting wrong forms as a practice 
method. 


. Murpuy, Lors Barctay, and Lapp, 
HEnryY. Emotional Factors in Learning. 
Sarah Lawrence College Publications, 
No. 4. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. Pp. x+404. 

Based on continuing case studies of two 
entering classes at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege. Includes interpretation of observa- 
tions with reference to factors affecting 
learning and individual reports on ten 
type cases. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES! 


. BONNEY, E. “Sex Differences in 
Social Success and Personality Traits,” 
Child Development, XV (March, 1944), 
63-79. 

An analysis of the sex differences in social 
success. Girls were found to be slightly 
higher and there was a high degree of con- 
sistency in favor of girls on social success 
and personality traits. 


397. LANE, RutH R. “Suggestions for Han- 

dling Young Stutterers,”’ Elementary 
School Journal, XLIV (March, 1944), 
416-109. 
Suggests a course of treatment to be carried 
out by parents and teachers in treating 
young stutterers. The suggestions include 
protection from all unnecessary emotional 
difficulties. 


. YERBURY, EpGaR C., and NEWELL, 

Nancy. “Genetic and Environmental 
Factors in Psychoses of Children,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, C 
(March, 1944), 599-605. 
A research study giving an objective analy- 
sis of the factors in the background and 
the early life of children diagnosed as 
psychotic, as compared to a control group 
of average children matched on the basis 
of age and sex. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT? 


. Broome, Epwin W. “Planning for 
Growth,” Childhood Education, XXI 
(October, 1944), 64-73. 

Emphasizes responsibility of the school for 
providing conditions conducive to normal 
development of pupils. 


. Child Growth in an Era of Conflict. 

Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, Mich- 
igan Education Association. Lansing, 
Michigan: Michigan Education As- 
sociation, 1944. Pp. 176. 
Discusses general concepts of child growth, 
including the relation of growth to be- 
havior and learning and problems in evalu- 
ating and reporting growth. 


. Henry, CHARLES E. Electroencephalo- 
grams of Normal Children. Monographs 
of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, Vol. IX, No. 3 (Serial 
No. 39). Washington 25: Society for 


2 See also Item 110 (Simmons) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the March, 


t See also Item 255 (Baker) in the list of se- 1945, number of the Elementary School Journal 
lected references appearing in the May, 1944, and Item 162 (Bayley) in the April, 1945, num- 
number of the’ Elementary School Journal. ber of the same journal. 
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Research in Child Development, Na- 
tional Research Council, 1944. Pp. 
xii+72. 

A complete study carried on over a period 
of ten years showing the changes with age 
and the range of variability in the electro- 
encephalographic tracings of normal chil- 
dren. 


. Monr, Ciara Louise. “Child Develop- 
ment as an Approach to a Social- 
Studies Curriculum,” Elementary 
School Journal, XLIV (March, 1944), 
388-95. 

Utilizes known facts of physical, mental, 
and social development as bases of selec- 
tion of curriculum materials in social- 
studies areas. 


PERSONALITY 


. BECK, SAMUEL J. Rorschach’s Test: Vol. 
I, Basic Processes. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, Inc., 1944. Pp. xiv+224. 
A handbook for the administration of the 
Rorschach test and an interpretation of 
responses to Rorschach ink blots. 


. Boynton, Paut L., and WANG, JAMES 
D. “Relationship between Children’s 
Play Interests and Their Emotional 
Stability,” Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, LXIV (March, 1944), 119-27. 
A study of the relationship between emo- 
tionality and play interests. The correla- 
tion between these two factors was found 
to be low. 


. DARLEY, JoHN G., and ANDERSON, 
Gorpon V. “Applications of Personali- 
ty and Character Measurement,” Re- 
view of Educational Research, XIV 
(February, 1944), 67-80. 

A critical discussion of changes in personal- 
ity due to education, the evidence for con- 
sistency of personality traits, and the 
effect of personality in determining atti- 
tudes. 


. Frory, CHartes D., ALDEN, ELIza- 
BETH, and Summons, MADELINE. “Class- 
room Teachers Improve the Personality 


Adjustment of Their Pupils,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XXXVIII 
(September, 1944), 1-8. 

An analysis of test data to show the im- 
provement of elementary-school children’s 
personality adjustment accomplished by 
teachers without the aid of specialists. 


. Horn, D. “A Study of Personality 


Syndromes,” Character and Personality, 
XII (June, 1944), 257-74. 

A study of the syndromes or groupings of 
personality traits. 


. Nortuway, Mary L. “Children with 


Few Friends,” School (Secondary Edi- 
tion), XXXII (January, 1944), 380-84. 
A study of the unaccepted or rejected 
child’s personality, showing him to be 
recessive, socially uninterested, and socially 
ineffective. 


. Rosenzweic, S. “Converging Ap- 


proaches to Personality: Murray, All- 
port, and Lewin,” Psychological Review, 
LI (1944), 248-56. 

A theoretical discussion of the concepts of 
personality maintained by Murray, All- 
port, and Lewin. Explains how these three 
theories of personality have a comple- 
mentary pattern. 


. SYMONDS, PERCIVAL M., and Kruc- 


MAN, Morris. “Projective Methods in 
the Study of Personality,” Review of 
Educational Research, XIV (February, 


1944), 81-98. 
A complete review of the recent literature 
pertaining to the Rorschach test, play 
techniques, the Thematic Apperception 
Test, finger painting, graphology, and 
drawing tests. 


. WooprurfrF, ASAHEL D. “An Approach 


to the Cultural Personality Type,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 
XVIII (September, 1944), 45-50. 

A study in methodology which attempts 
to organize the personality pattern of a 
cultural group. Social service, home life, and 
friendship were placed highest, and society, 
wealth, and excitement were ranked lowest 
by American students. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


To EpucaTE Is To REDEEM.—The strug- 
gle of a nation to lift itself to the stature of 
its fellows through a program of higher edu- 
cation is realistically unfolded in a study? of 
Mexico’s cultural history. Separating itself 
from the mother-country which had gener- 
ously shared the benefits and glories of its 
age of greatness with the New World, im- 
poverished while struggling for political in- 
tegrity, and unable to define properly the 
difficult limits of state functions without de- 
stroying the influence of the church which 
had from the earliest post-conquest times 
contributed much to the education of the 
immigrant Spaniards, the creoles, the mesti- 
zos, and the Indians, Mexico found itself 
slow to respond to the changes that have 
revolutionized higher education in our coun- 
try during the past seventy-five years. 
Sanchez in his instructive and analytical 
volume shows that, in addition to political 
policies which have wrongly brought upon 
Mexican higher education the accusation of 
being reactionary when its process of ad- 
vancement has merely been slow, there are 
cultural differentials which must be taken 
into account in comparing Mexico with its 
northern neighbor: 


Some of the cultural factors which influenced 
education in the United States were not opera- 
tive in Mexico. Other factors, though common to 
both, were conditioned by circumstances which 
differed widely in the two countries; and still 
other cultural factors varied in significance in the 
two settings [p. 1]. 


In his treatment of the cultural scene, the 
. author analyzes the geographical factor, the 


* George I. SAnchez, The Development of High- 
er Education in Mexico. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1944. Pp. viii+140. $1.50. 


various culture contacts and conflicts, and 
the European influences. Mexico’s agricul- 
tural poverty and its lack of industrialized 
economy have greatly limited the adequacy 
of its higher-education program. The multi- 
farious language differences and the tribal 
cultural personalities, the differentials in the 
tools of civilization, religious value systems, 
and social institutions, together with the low 
ratio of Spanish colonists, have for centuries 
created problems which the twentieth-cen- 
tury revolutionary mestizo movements have 
attempted to co-ordinate and reform. The 
European influences, though represented 
by a minority in the population, must be 
considered in their historic setting as fairly 
conservative, formal, and aristocratic. 

The author’s chapter on educational 
foundations in Mexico, especially during the 
sixteenth century, while it could have prof- 
ited much from the recent researches of 
Jacobsen and Steck, is an excellent tribute 
to the zeal and intellectual leadership of 
Catholic religious orders in the development 
of Mexican higher education. He concludes 
his discussion as follows: 


The glimpses offered into educational en- 
deavor in sixteenth century New Spain make it 
plain that Mexican educational foundations were, 
in the large, far ahead of their time and, for their 
time, highly liberal and progressive. During this 
period the concepts which presaged the develop- 
ment of a great culture found expression, and the 
tools essential to its realization were demon- 
strated. The errors committed and the short- 
comings that have been indicated are of small ac- 
count when compared with the far-reaching as- 
sets represented by the genius of the men of 
those days and the spirit of the institutions which 
they established. Whatever may be our judg- 
ment upon later developments, this was a glori- 
ous age in Mexican education. What is more, here 
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in truth is a period to which the modern Mexican 
educator may go back both for inspiration and 
direct guidance in the solution of the formidable 
problems which face the Mexican nation today 
[p. 55). 


While emphasizing the cumulative ef- 
fects of numerous institutions engaged in 
higher education during four centuries, the 
author selects for particular consideration 
but three of the more prominent schools, 
namely, San Nicolas Obispo, the University 
of Mexico, and San Ildefonso. He delineates 
their great contribution to intellectual life 
and does not permit the reader to forget that 
their limitations were due, not to the church 
nor to a dearth of genius in leadership, but 
mainly to physical and social handicaps, ma- 
terial and cultural deficiencies inherent in 
the environment in which they were opera- 
tive. 

One-third of the volume is devoted to a 
study of present-day higher education in Mex- 
ico in the light of the goals set by the revolu- 
tion that took place in the second decade of 
the twentieth century. This popular uprising 
sought to bring education into focus again 
as an instrument of social reform and re- 
sulted in mass enthusiasm for kindergartens, 
rural schools, adult classes, and higher edu- 
cational advantages for those who could 
profit by them. The slogan of the present 
program is: “To educate is to redeem.”” What 
is to be redeemed and repurchased? The edu- 
cational ideals of Fray Pedro de Gante and 
Father Hidalgo, which have lain dormant 
for too long a period of time, must now be 
revitalized if Mexico is to regain its heritage 
of educational leadership in the New World. 

In his analysis of higher education in 
present-day Mexico, Sanchez will not allow 
the reader to forget that education is a social 
process and enterprise which the mass revo- 
lution of this twentieth century might liber- 
alize but can never hope to re-create in the 
literal sense of that term. Even the Constitu- 
tion of 1917, while making the school “an in- 
strument of social reform” (p. 79), will find 
its greatest success in adapting the agencies 
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for communicating the inherited cultural 
tradition to meet the exigencies and modern 
objectives of a balanced educational pro- 
gram. 

Professor Sanchez deserves a great deal of 
credit for his unemotional treatment of pres- 
ent conditions and his optimism for the fu- 
ture. Yet it seems that higher education in 
Mexico will not reattain the historic pre- 
eminence it once enjoyed on this hemisphere 
without contributed educational services 
both from its own intellectual citizenry and 
from those of educationally co-operative 
nations. When, for example, will the pro- 
fessors of the Universidad Nacional Auté- 
noma de México be paid salaries that will en- 
able them to devote their full time in confi- 
dent security to the advancement of higher 
studies at that ancient institution? Until 
such time, at least, contributed educational 
services should be sought from high-type 
professors, whether at home or abroad, 
whether lay or clerical, secular or members 
of religious orders whose antecedents 
founded the higher intellectual tradition in 
Mexico. 


Furthermore, the outlook for higher edu- 
cation south of the border cannot be sepa- 
rated from the campaign against illiteracy 
now in progress. As more people learn to 
read, there will be a greater demand for in- 
expensive types of advanced education, 
which, in turn, will receive the sympathetic 
support of more and more people as they 
come to experience its cultural and economic 
advantages. But this battle for literacy must 
become more systematic and serious; again, 
if the government is too poor for such a 
gigantic program, it should be humble 
enough and willing to call for contributed 
educational services systematically. 


Sanchez’ study shows that much real prog- 
ress has been made, despite the fact that in 
Mexico, unlike Europe, the military revolu- 
tion comes before the change in value sys- 
tems. Thus, advancement on many fronts 
has been retarded by the frequent changes of 
both educational horses and riders. in mid- 
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stream. As a result, Mexico needs some con- 
tinuous and professional educational leader- 
ship, such as the Jesuits provided for three 
centuries in that country’s higher education- 
al system. Then only, as Sanchez rightly 
claims, can the rich Mexican inheritance be 
functionally integrated with modern techni- 
cal and vocational aspirations. 

The book is well written and has a good 
bibliography and a very usable index. De- 
spite a few inaccuracies, such as the founding 
date of San Juan de Letran and the tendency 
to hamper the unity of the discussion and 
narrative by numerous and lengthy quota- 
tions from secondary sources, this volume is 
a real contribution to the advancement of 
Mexican higher education and an invitation 
for increased international intellectual co- 
operation through the neighborly process of 
educational lend-lease to a country whose 
modern slogan is: “To educate is to redeem.” 


FATHER Pius J. Bartu, O.F.M. 


Quincy College 
Quincy, Illinois 


A ComPosER TALKS ABOUT SCHOOL Mvu- 
sic.—We have heard much about the “‘crea- 
tive-music” movement in schools, advocated 
and fostered by some who have more en- 
thusiasm than ability in ‘creating’ music 
themselves. Therefore a book" on this sub- 
ject, written by a young American composer- 
musician, should command more than pass- 
ing notice from anyone interested in dynam- 
ic procedures in school music. 

But if this seeker after novel ways of stim- 
ulating creative musical processes in school 
children expects detailed information on 
“thow to do it” from this book, he will be dis- 
appointed. Apart from chapter ii, in which 
the author tells of his work in the Thomas 
School in Connecticut with children and 
grown-ups and in which some interesting ex- 
amples of their creative work are presented, 


David Barnett, Living with Music. New 
York: George W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc., 1944. 
Pp. 62. $1.50. 


there is little of direct help to the teacher of 
school music. Chapter i describes the au- 
thor’s training and gives his purpose in writ- 
ing this book. In chapter iii is related the au- 
thor’s experience at Wellesley College in 
teaching piano to students not interested in 
a professional career. Chapter iv discusses 
and defends the thesis that music is available 
to everybody in some form or other and that 
music is necessary to our well-being in the 
stressful period through which we are now 
passing. 

There can be no quarrel with the sound- 
ness of the author’s views nor with the ob- 
jectives that he advocates for the develop- 
ment of meaningful education in music. 
While he was about it, however, he might 
have given more particulars concerning the 
way he accomplished the results about which 
he writes so eloquently. He would then have 
written a book as useful as it is inspirational. 


V. HowarD TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


GEOGRAPHY WORLD-WIDE IN SCOPE.— 
During the past few years a renewed interest 
in geography has developed among educa- 
tors throughout the country. The reintroduc- 
tion of geography into secondary schools has 
resulted in the production of new-type geog- 
raphy courses and textbooks. Such terminol- 
ogy as “global geography” or “air-age geog- 
raphy” is frequently seen in recently pub- 
lished materials. One of the new volumes is a 
textbook! in global geography which is writ- 
ten “to show what forces are now operating 
to bring about a new world in which America 
must play its part” (p. vi). 

It is the contention of the authors that 
world problems will arise after the war and 
that these must be considered our problems. 
It is their belief that our interests in all parts 
of the world are certain to be increased dur- 
ing the years which lie ahead. Thus their 


t Leonard O. Packard, Bruce Overton, and 
Ben D. Wood, Our Air-Age World: A Textbook in 
Global Geography. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1944. Pp. x +838. $2.80. 
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presentation is world-wide in scope. The 
areas treated in this textbook are as follows: 
Part One, “‘Global Geography”; Part Two, 
“The United States in a Global War’; Part 
Three, “The Other Americas’; Part Four, 
“Europe—a Continent in Turmoil”; Part 
Five, ‘‘Asia—A World Problem”; Part Six, 
“Lands Down Under”; Part Seven, “Africa 
—an Air-Age Crossroad’”’; and Part Eight, 
“The World of Tomorrow.” 


There appears to be ample reason for the 
publication of this textbook. The areas 
throughout the world which are considered 
in this book are those usually included in 
world geography presentations, but the ap- 
proach, the subject content, and the treat- 
ment are quite different from the traditional 
world geography textbook. The authors of 
Our Air-Age World give full recognition to 
the changes that are certain to take place 
throughout the world. They include inter- 
esting material to explain the exchanges of 
goods between young industrial regions and 
other parts of the world. The book devel- 


ops clearly the thesis that the United States 
cannot remain isolated from other nations. 


The materials have been wisely selected to 
prepare the youth of this country to under- 
stand the new world in which they will live. 
To a considerable extent, a historical ap- 
proach is made to the different subjects of 
study which comprise the subject content. 
This approach varies in the case of the re- 
spective units of the textbook, but a suffi- 
cient amount of historical material is pre- 
sented as an introduction to each unit to pro- 
vide students with the necessary background. 
The history which is included is definitely 
focused on the geographic understandings 
which the students are expected to develop. 
It is not, as is often the case in many social- 
studies textbooks, inserted arbitrarily in or- 
der to provide a fusion of the two fields. The 
authors make a real attempt to explain why 
people live where they do and why they do 
what they do in certain regions. This concept 
of geography is not developed uniformly 
throughout the textbook, however. 
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The format of the book is excellent, and 
the pictures and illustrations are vivid and 
timely. The graphic and illustrative material 
appears to have been selected carefully to 
illuminate the subject content which is pre- 
sented. The supplementary material at the 
conclusions of the respective units, although 
not extensive, has been carefully prepared 
and should provide teachers with a sufficient 
amount of purposeful student-activity guides. 

Secondary-school teachers who desire a 
textbook on world geography which com- 
pletely breaks away from the hemispheric 
concept of our world should find this text- 
book much to their liking. It contains so 
much material in the related fields of occu- 
pations, industry, and manufacturing that 
teacher and students alike should find within 
its pages a real enrichment program. 


ROBERT B. WEAVER 
Public Schools 
Goshen, Indiana 


UNDERSTANDING THE LaBor MoveE- 
MENT IN AMERICA.—By and large, the Ameri- 
can people are not too accurately informed 
about the labor movement in this country. 
Nor are they well acquainted with contem- 
porary problems and policies of labor organi- 
zations. Yet in a great many high-school 
classrooms intense emotional reactions occur 
when problems of employer-employee rela- 
tionships are being considered. This attitude 
may be due, in part at least, to the fact that 
labor relations are often treated rather un- 
systematically whenever labor disputes of 
national significance are in progress. Feelings 
run high, and there is no strong disposition 
to go much beyond the immediate situation; 
the larger setting of the problem is ignored. 

Under the joint authorship of a professor 
of history and an educational director of a 
large union, a small volumet has recently ap- 
peared which provides an extremely useful 


* Harold U. Faulkner and Mark Starr, 
Labor in America. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1944. Pp. xiv-+306. 
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and concise survey of the labor movement 
in this country. The reviewer has not seen 
anything intended for the use of secondary- 
school students which surpasses this book. 
The historical development of labor organi- 
zations is treated carefully, and the data se- 
lected to accomplish this task are well 
chosen. An unusually well-written chapter 
summarizes the transformation of the United 
States from an agricultural nation to one 
whose chief business is manufacturing. Chap- 
ters dealing with the Knights of Labor and 
the American Federation of Labor empha- 
size the problems encountered in the efforts 
toward federation. The rise of opposition 
movements within the American Federation 
of Labor is well handled. One chapter de- 
scribes the losses suffered by organized labor 
after World War I and is followed by a chap- 
ter emphasizing the gains under the New 
Deal. Two final chapters are entitled “The 
Structure and Function of Unions” and 
“Unions in Action.” 

There are several features of the book 
which are likely to make it an effective in- 
structional aid. It contains an abundance of 
data to support many of the more important 
generalizations developed and will thus be 
useful for reference purposes. The illustra- 
tions, although few in number, are good. The 
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class activities listed at the end of each chap- 
ter are likewise few but unusually good. The 
Appendix contains a digest of a wage agree- 
ment. which should be extremely helpful in 
aiding students to understand the nature of 
such instruments. The Appendix also lists 
unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (as of 1943), together 
with membership figures for these unions. 

While the writers state convincingly in 
their first chapter the reasons for studying 
about unions and attempt to relate their sub- 
ject to the interests and concerns of high- 
school students, one feels that subsequent 
chapters have paid less attention to making 
these relationships clear to those for whom 
the book is intended. At many points the 
vocabulary is difficult and the sentences are 
complicated. A well-planned glossary of 
terms might have gone far to eliminate con- 
fusion likely to occur in the minds of readers. 
The Bibliography contains relatively few 
items which high-school students would be 
likely to use but will be a very convenient 
listing for the teacher. 


KENNETH J. REHAGE 


Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 
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